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SESS BESS THE COMPANION S&S 
time, was exceptionally elaborate and success- | 
ful. At Smith, last month, the girls made a | 
beautiful use of the pageant idea. At Har- | 
| vard, the 150th anniversary of Hollis Hall was 


BESS II 





| university from 1636, although it gave especial 
| prominence to the famous men who have 
| roomed in the old dormitory, and to the his- 
| torical events of which it has been the scene. 
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be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- | 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, | 
| celebrated on June 14th by a pageant that | Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| represented the whole development of the | School, College or University. Kindly indicate 


whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | mtSe- for one of our hygienic, : 
fy j . w e parchment blank- 
and if you have any preference as to its location. summer. With each 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. | 









he Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 









Blanket we will ft 
an we will send you two “ Kee 
Klean” Sanitary Disheloths, Free. . 
Wonderful opportunity for 






Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 











Write and secure territory. 
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INVITATION. | There was also a Persian pageant, given for 
ISITORS are always welcome at The | the benefit of a local hospital by the society | 
Companion building, and every oppor- | People of Boston, on the beautiful Larz Ander- | 
each | 80n estate in Brookline. Salem, Arlington, 


tunity is gladly given them to witness p . 
¥ : , ah Lal Wes resented pageants in June in 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | and ton present ts 


the paper. A guide is always in readiness to | 
conduct them through the various departments, | places furnished an abundance of good mate- | 
and to point out the principal features of| rial, Thornton Academy of Saco, Maine, and | 





interest. As practically the entire work of | Kimball Union Academy in Meriden, New | U. S. DRUG-CHEMICAL CO., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in| Hampshire, celebrated their centenaries in | 
addition to all the details of business and | June by historical pageants. 
editorial management, is carried on in this | ey 
building, there is sufficient diversity of oceu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay a} sidewalk watching the Flag-day parade, 
visit. |he learned a lesson. Just in front of him, | 
* | standing conspicuously in the street mai ee 
la newsboy, plainly of Italian origin. en | 
New England and Other Matters. | tn. colors passed, off came the boy’s ragged 
Fok a third time an English team has failed | cap, and the slight figure stiffened into an 
to recapture the international polo cup that | attitude of salute. The man on the sidewalk 
an American team brought over from England | had not thought of removing his hat, although 
in 1909. The matches, which were played in| if anybody had asked him, he would have said 
June at Meadowbrook, Long Island, were | that that was the proper thing to do. He 
hotly ‘contested, as were those by which the | glanced covertly to each side, and saw that 
English challengers tried to win back the cup | some men and boys had removed their hats, 
in 1911. The interest was great enough to|and that others had failed to do so. He 
bring out more than 30,000 spectators at each | wanted to remove his, but he felt that the act 
of the matches. The cup was originally Amer- of the newsboy, who had been the first to 
ican. It was first won by an English team at | think and act, was a rebuke, and so, in & 
Newport, Rhode Island, in 1889. The first | spirit of resentment and obstinacy, —of which 
challenge by an American team was in 1900, | he was later much ashamed, —he stood with his 
when the English players successfully defended | hat on until the parade had passed. When 
their title to the possession of it. Nine years | the man went home that night, he said to his | 
later the American team went to England and | wife, ‘I shall not be caught in that embar- | 
won the cup, to the great astonishment of Eng- | rassing position again. The next time I watch | 
lishmen; for polo had long been a popular | a procession that carries the flag, I shall remove | 
sport with British army officers, but was rela- | my hat before any street urchin has a chance | 


HILE a Boston man was standing on the | 
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which many hundreds took part, and for! OyivE CRE 
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diways ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


ustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 




















The INDEXO ac INDE 
Rubber Finger Caen 
Tooth Brush 4 


Cleanses allsurfaces of the teeth and mouth. Massages 
the gums. No bristles to come out. Sanitary, service- 
able, convenient. Sterilized and sealed in vest ket 
3 sizes ( e, medium, child’s). 
Sold everywhere, 35 cts. 
CO., Providence, R. I. 





celluloid case. 
Indorsed by dentists. 
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Wheat Coffee 








PLAYER-PIANOS APPEAL TO ALL 


Write for Catalogue 


Has been on the market 20 years and is the only 
“ coffee '' used in thousands of the best homes. 
Contains the nutritive properties of wheat and 
other valuable grains. Healthful, delicious, 
satisfying. Any grocer can supply it. 


| Boil Hard 5 Minutes | 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 





tively unfamiliar to Americans. 

It is an expensive game. Mr. H. L. Her- 
bert, the president of the American Polo Asso- 
ciation, and the father of the game in this 
country, says that the ponies, the equipment, | 
and the preparations for the recent matches | 
at Meadowbrook cost fully $1,000,000. Some | 
of the ponies cost $6,000 apiece. Agents of the | 
two teams went to India, Egypt, Argentina, | 
and other distant lands to get the best polo | 
ponies in the world. Scores of grooms and | 
stable-helpers have worked for two years to | 
prepare for the two games. Thus it is that 
polo, although simple in its rules and brief in 
the playing, is known as ‘‘the sport of million- 
aires.’’ It can never be a general amusement, 
like baseball or tennis or hockey. 

The game is especially exciting, because it | 
combines the skill and strength of trained 
athletes with the grace and speed of carefully 
trained ponies. 

It is an ancient game. In Persian writings | 
older than the Christian era there is mention 
of a game played on horseback with mallets 
by four men on a side, just as the present 
game is played; and in China and Japan, too, 
they played the game nearly 2,000 years ago. 
In India it has been known for centuries. It 
was there that British army officers learned it | 
fifty years ago. The name comes from the | 
Tibetan word pulu, which means willow, | 
for the ball is made from the hardest part of | 
the willow-tree. 

The first polo games in this country were | 
played in 1876 in New York. The national | 
association was formed in 1890. It now in- 
cludes forty-four civilian clubs and thirty-seven | 
clubs at military posts. The total membership | 
of the association is about 11,000. It was the 
pick of the whole number—veterans of many 
hard matches here and abroad—that formed 
the present successful team. 





HEN Lexington, Massachusetts, cele- | 

brated the 200th anniversary of its incor- | 
poration, early in June, an entire provisional 
regiment of military organizations that date | 
from colonial days paraded together for the | 
first time since they participated in the stern | 
business of freeing the country from British 
rule. The companies represented the four 
original New England States. They were the 
Lexington Minute Men; the second company | 
of the Governor’s Foot Guard of New Haven, | 
Connecticut; the Varnum Continentals of | 
Greenwich, Rhode Island; the Worcester Con- | 
tinentals of Worcester, Massachusetts: and 
the Amoskeag Veterans of Manchester, New | 
Hampshire. They had a dress parade on the | 
beautiful elm-shaded Common where the first 
engagement of the Revolution took place. | 
The celebration continued three days, and was 
filled with reminders of the historie incidents | 
of which the town was the scene in 1775. 
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MONG the many pageants of this year, a | 
prominent place belongs to those that some 

of the New England colleges have arranged. | 
The Tree-day pageant at Wellesley, to which | 
the public was admitted this year for the first | 


| making language entirely. 


“Ta nearly 4 days.’ 


to fill me with shame for forgetting to do it.’’ 
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HONORABLE MISS DRESSMAKE. 
ASHIMURA Togo, who embodies Mr. 
Wallace Irwin’s idea of a Japanese boy 
of all work, relates his perplexities with 

American ladies in Good Housekeeping. 
When employed by Mrs. Smith, he decides 











by windmill, is more and more in demand. 

yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 

nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesfor farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT 


LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. 
New orf 
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YOUR NEEDS. 
Market St., Boston. 


York ice: 37 Warren St. 








that his mistress has ‘‘a mind full of dry- 





goods. She speak of her friends in dress- 


‘*About one week of yore my Hon. Boss 
Lady come at me and decry, ‘Togo,’ she say, 
‘one extra plate must arrive to table this week.’ 

‘* *You expecting some person?’ I ask out. 

** *No, only a dressmaker,’ report her. 

‘**Must I mix extra food for her daily?’ I 


uggest. $ 

‘** Ah, no, not to do,’ she repartee with econ- 
omy voice. ‘This Miss Dressmake will eat 
what the family does.’ , 

***Tf she eat what the family does, what 
will the family eat?’ I ask to know. 

**No reply to this request. 

‘* Several considerable days before Miss 
Dressmake arrive up, Mrs. Jno. W. Smith 
spend many literary hours pursuing stylish 
magazines full of smiling ladies dressed in 
colors. Each ladies in them pictures was sur- 
rounded by diagrams and patterns showing 
how she was made. Mrs. Smith select these 
portraits carefully, to see which she would 
rather look like. She prefer portrait of lady 
named ‘Style 41144B.’ She say she would 
request Hon. Dressmake to fix her appearance 
like that. 

‘** Are dressmake-ladies expensive artists to 
employ?’ I ask it. 

‘** ‘Deliciously so,’ she pop back. ‘They 
cost $1.50 per daily, not to mention: wear and 
tear on food and sew-machine. I expect this 
lady to make me 2 ball-dance gowns, 1 wrap- 
ing-kimono, 1 stylish walk-suit, 2 costumes 


u 2 
for afternoon tea ceremony, and = 
i 


% 

pajamas for Hon. Jno. Smith. She w 
‘**How can you possibly make any profit 

from her?’ I ventriloquate. No reply as yet.’’ 


8 
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Persons desirous 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


of terms and conditions by mail. 
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of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CouRSES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 








A COMMON WEAKNESS. 


N interesting light is thrown on the purely 
A human side of the late Edward VII of | 
England by a story told in *‘The Peo- | 
ple’s King’’ of his inability to resist the | 
temptation to appropriate a particularly good | 
anecdote. 


Some one told a delightful story to one 
of his majesty’s young nieces. ‘That is 
capital,’’ she said. ‘‘I must tell it to the 

ing. 

__**No,’’ she instantly added, ‘‘I won’t, for | 
if you tell uncle a good story, he forgets in a/| 
day or two that it was told to him, and goes | 
about repeating it to every one as his own!’’ | 
| 

HAT is an anecdote, Johnny ?’’ asked 

the teacher. | 


& 
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THE ANECDOTE. 


“ 


‘*A short, funny tale,’’ answered 


the little fellow. 

** Quite right,’’ said the teacher. ‘* And 
now, Johnny, you may write on the black- | 
board a sentence containing the word.’’ 

Johnny hesitated a moment, and then wrote: 
‘*A rabbit has four legs and one anecdote !’’ 
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N the plantation 
QO we hada fine yoke 

of oxen named 
Cain and Abel; but by 
some perversity of na- 
ture, it was not Cain but 
Abel that was the 
wicked one. Bulls are 
usually considered dan- 
gerous animals; a cow 
with a young calf is 
likely to be fractious— 
as she should be; but 
the ox has become a 
symbol of harmlessness, 
deliberation, and pas- 
toral peace. Yet when 
an ox does acquire trucu- 
lent traits, he is one of 
the hardest brutes in the 
animal kingdom to man- 
age. fe has the stub- 
born spirit of a mule, the 
uncertainty of a colt, 
and the cunning of a 
swamp pony. 

Big Abel was a hand- 
some creature, with a 
frosty gray coat, a fine 
neck, a lean but power- 
ful body, and the widest 
and longest horns I ever 
saw; some of his an- 
cestors probably lived in 
Texas. This ox hada 
sinister reputation 
among the negroes, and 
consequently we looked 
upon him with distrust 
and just a little super- 
stitious dread. When we 
mentioned this distrust 
to Prince, the negro boy 
would laugh in his 
quaint manner, and say 
that Abel just looked 
ugly, and could not help 
the way he looked. But we 
doubted Prince’s judgment; all 
the cattle feared Abel; only 
recently he had rushed a young 
steer against the straw-rick, 
and had gored him cruelly. 

Plantation fields are wide, 
and plantation fences are far 
apart. Along the banks of 
the ditches there are heavy 
thickets where an ox could 
browse unnoticed until you came face to face 
with him. And it was one of our fears that 
some day Big Abel would catch us off our 
guard or corner us; we could guess what 
would happen then. On a small farm there 
would probably be persons within call, but the 
chance of such a thing on the plantation was 
remote. Some of the negroes would be far out 
in the pine woods, dipping turpentine or split- 
ting rails; others would be down in the rice- 
fields, or across on the island. We had to learn 
independence from those great spaces and those 
generous distances; from the vast forests of 
pine on the one side, and the broad river and 
huge tracts of delta land on the other. 

Late one afternoon in February Tom and I 
were down at the stable-lot, which at that time 
of day was the liveliest place on the planta- 
tion. The horses were being fed, the cows were 
being milked, and the hogs were fighting and 
squealing over their share of rice-flour and 
chopped sweet potatoes. Even the half-wild 
hogs that we had caught in the woods, and 
that ordinarily were silent in their pens, were 
now bold enough to grunt with the other hogs. 

Father usually let all the stray cattle from 
the woods come into the enclosure and spend 
the cold winter nights beside the big rick of 
rice-straw. The poor creatures were glad to 
come; during the greater part of the year the 
woods are lush and green, but in midwinter 
they yield almost no food. Among the hungry, 
furtive newcomers, Big Abel was the ruler. 
One evening a large, unmarked bull came in 
from the woods and disputed his title; but after 
a pitched battle, the stranger was willing to 
withdraw, and accepted with cringing defer- 
ence the permission of his conqueror to eat a 
little straw out at the windy end of the rick. 

On this particular afternoon, Tom and I had 
determined to test the big ox’s temper, but we 
were uncertain how to proceed. We had been 
talking about it for several minutes when we 
heard Prince, who was in the stable loft rack- 
ing down the horses, talking to his father, 
who was milking the butt-head cow in one of 
the spare stalls below. 

‘Dat Big Abel is a mean ox,’’ Will said, 
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PRINCE WAS SENT FLYING OQVER THE TOP RAIL OF THE FENCE. 


8y Archibald 


from beside the cow. ‘‘ Dem wide 
horns signify dat he jest expatiate and 
prevaricate all over the country.’’ 

Prince chuckled. ‘‘I don’t ’fraid him,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Abel and Prince been friends ever 
since hatchet was a hammer.’’ 

‘Some of these days he’s gwine hammer 
you,’’ was Will’s answer. 

When Prince came down from the loft, we 
called him out. He had been a boon compan- 
ion in all our escapades and adventures, and 
was usually ready for anything that we might 
suggest. But our plan surprised him. 

‘*Prince, we’re going to tackle Big Abel to- 
night, ’’ said Tom. 

‘*Tackle him?’’ Prince asked. 

‘*We want to find out whether he’s bad or 
not,’? I explained. ‘‘We know you aren’t 
afraid of him, and we want to see whether 
he’s afraid of you. What do you think ?’’ 

**A bel is all right,’’ Prince replied, with his 
inevitable grin, ‘‘but Abel’s horns are mighty 
long. ’’ 

‘*We thought you might get a rope round his 
horns for us, Prince,’’? Tom suggested, ‘‘and 
then we could—we could—well, tie him up 
close to the fence and curry him, or put a 
bridlé on him and ride him. ’’ 

At this last suggestion Prince guffawed. 

‘*Ride Abel?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
ride dat oxen if I neber ride again!’’ 

That was a decisive answer from one who 
knew more about Abel than any one else; but 
in those days we seldom took anything as 
decisive. 

‘*Can you get a rope over his horns, Prince?’’ 
I persisted. 

The negro assented; he went into a small 
shed near by, and brought out a plow-line 
with a slip-knot in the end. We climbed the 
fence, and crossed the little ‘‘hog-crawl’’ that 
separated the stable-lot proper from the large 
enclosure where the big rick and all the cattle 
were. Some of the wilder ones ran out of the 
gate when they saw us coming; others stopped 
their feeding, and eyed us with distrust. 

But Big Abel did not deign to give us a 
glance. His indifference, the size of his great 
body, and the wide sweep of his scythe-like 
horns impressed us as much as open hostility 
would have done. Tom and I stopped at the 
bars, but Prince, carrying the rope, slipped 
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quietly into the lot, passed the other 
cattle, and walked straight up to Big 
Abel. 

He ran his hand caressingly over the 
huge ox’s side, stroked the bowed neck, set the 
noose deftly over the horns, drew it taut, and 
pulled Abel’s great bulk toward him as if he 
had a grievance against the ox. These tactics 
won the favor of the old monarch, who followed 
Prince with a mingled air of stateliness and 
meekness. 

Tom and I were somewhat jealous of 
Prince’s courage, and ashamed of our own 
timidity. But we need not have been ashamed ; 
for Big Abel regarded Prince with more favor 
than he did other persons. Prince led Abel 
up to the bars; then, crawling through, he 
handed me the rope. Big Abel raised his great 
head, with its magnificent horns, and looked 
gloomily at us. 

‘*Shall we ride him, Tom?’’ 
know, hinted that we should not. 

‘*Prince, suppose you try him first,’’ my 
brother suggested. 

Prince dissented. He and Abel were good 
friends, he said, but not even he had ever 
taken the liberty of riding him. 

‘*Abel’s mighty particular, ’’ he finally said. 

Meanwhile the huge ox stood beyond the 
bars, silent and motionless. He was not so 
much as chewing his cud. 

‘*Pshaw!’’ my brother exclaimed, suddenly. 
“I’m not going to let that old fraud back me 
down. ’’ 

With that, he put one foot through the fence 
and stooped down to get between the bars. 
But he did not get far, for I cried out to him, 
and Prince caught his coat and pulled him 
back. Abel had made a lunge at him, and 
one of the sharp horns had rasped against the 
rail. The ox raised his head, shook it, and 
gazed defiantly at us. He blew out his breath 
angrily. His feet were set apart; he was 
braced for anything that we might bring 
against him. 

We were afraid of Big Abel. 

Meanwhile the plantation negroes, returning 


My voice, I 


home through the twilight, gathered to see | 


what was going on. We felt ourselves in the 
position of showmen who, having collected a 
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near the bars, and peered 
through at the ox. 

**This Abel, ’’ he said, 
apparently to himself, 
but chiefly for our bene- 
fit, ‘‘takes his name from 
the Bible, but his mean- 
ness from the debil. 
What you gwine to do to 
him, Mas’ Tom?’’ 

‘*We don’t know ex- 
actly,’’ Tom answered. 

Isaac grunted his un- 
derstanding of the situ- 
ation. ‘* Prince,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you better turn 
dat oxen loose. ’’ 

But with a shake of his 
head, Prince disclaimed 
all responsibility. 

At last, in sheer des- 
peration, I proposed a 
foolhardy plan, for lack 
of a better way to satisfy 
the curious interest of 
the negroes who now 
stood ranged along the 
fence. 

**I’m going to try to 
beat old Abel to the 
straw -rick,’’ I said. 
‘*Prinee, you hold him 
here against the bars till 
I get through the fence. 
I just want to get 
through clear, that’s all. 
Then turn him loose, 
and I’ll show you a 
race.’’ 

‘*Take care, boss,’’ old 
Isaac cautioned. ‘‘Abel 
might show you a race. ’’ 

There was a general 
murmur of dissent 
among the negroes, who, 
much as they loved ex- 
citement, did not wish to 
see me take the risk of being 
gored. But I had made up my 
mind. I crawled through the 
fence, and was about to call to 
Prince to let Abel free, when 
the ox broke away from the 
bars and wheeled on me. So 
quick was he that he came near 
stabbing me with the first sweep 
of his horns. I did not know 
that an animal of his size could 
be so quick. I had no chance to get back 
through the fence. I had a fleeting glimpse of 
the seared faces of the negroes and of the 
faithful Prince struggling to get through the 
fence in time to catch the rope as I fled madly 
for my only place of safety, the straw-rick, 
thirty yards away. 

Fortunately, I saw just where I wished 
to go. Near the end of the rick was a stout 
hickory stave about which the straw was thin. 
Somehow I reached it ahead of Abel. I 
grasped it, and drew myself up to safety just 
in time to avoid the sharp horns. For a few 
moments I lay panting on the straw. Then I 
crawled up to the tie-piece of the rick and 
looked down on my tormentor, and over at 
Tom and Prince and the men, who had been 
thoroughly alarmed by my danger. 

**Can you come and get him now, Prince?’’ 
I called. 

It was getting too dark to see very much, 
but I saw the gleam of Prince’s teeth. 

**Abel’s bex [vexed], but I’ll try,’’ the boy 
said. 

As he climbed through the fence, the other 
negroes poked fun at him. 

‘*Lemme hold your hat, Prince,’’ one of 
them said. 

**Stop up Abel’s ears with straw, so he can’t 
hear you coming!’’ another shouted. 

And a third cried, ‘‘ Prince, I will tell your 
pa that I was the last one to see you!’’ 

But Prince was not daunted; he walked 
straight across the lot toward Abel. I admired 
his spirit, but doubted his wisdom. 

Suddenly Big Abel heard the step behind 
him, whirled, and with head down, plunged 
for the negro boy. He took Prince by surprise. 
The boy hesitated, called out a protest, then a 
threat, to the ox; and not until the animal 
was almost upon him did he turn and run. 

But he did not have a fair start. Big Abel 
gained on him, and just before Prince reached 
the fence, the ox overtook him. I saw the 
burly head go lower; then there was a swift 
and sickening sweep upward, and Prince was 





crowd, feel bound to produce some entertain- | sent flying over the top rail of the fence. I 


ment. 





Old Isaac, a plantation sage, edged | gulped hard when I saw it, for I was to blame 
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your agreement to help Howard manage it?’’ 


for what had happened. To my relief, how- 
ever, I saw Prince get up, apparently unhurt. 
Once more his teeth gleamed. 

When the negro wags saw that he was none 
the worse for his adventure, they began to 
chaff him again. 

‘‘What was your hurry, Prince?’’ asked 
one. 

‘*T neber knew you could jump like that 
before, ’’ came from another. 

A third said, ‘*Prinee, there’s Abel looking 
for you.’’ 

The ox had been glaring sullenly at Prince; 
but now he turned his attention to me again, 
and lunging back morosely across the lot, took 
up his watch under the rick. 

My position was a ridiculous one. It was 
long after sunset, and the people at the house 
would soon be wondering where Tom and I 
were. And here I was, besieged in a siraw- 
rick by a truculent old ox. I was humiliated, 
and yet I dared not come down. The rick 
was in the middle of the lot, and I could not 
move in any direction without attracting the 
notice of Abel. 

The negroes began to drift away toward 
their homes; after a time only Prince and 
Isaac remained with Tom; and since the negro 
boy had been disillusioned as to his relations 
with the big ox, there was no one to help me. 





As I was pondering what I should do, I saw 
father coming down the path under the great 
oaks. He was carrying a ‘basket that, as [ 
afterward learned, contained a few choice ears 
of flint-corn that he had picked for seed, 
and that he was going to send over to the 
foreman, Henry Snyder, by Prince. Tom 
went forward to meet father, and explained 
the situation to him. I could not see the ex- 
pression on father’s face, but I heard his laugh 
ring out. Then he came up to the bars and 
held out an ear of corn. 

‘“*Come, Abel!’’ he called, in the softest, 
most persuasive voice. ‘‘Come, Abel!’’ 

To our surprise, the big ox obeyed; he 
slowly crossed the lot and took the tempting 
ear. While Abel was rolling it in his mouth, 
father took the dangling rope in his hand, and 
made a hitch round one of the cedar posts. 
Then he called to me to come down. 

He did not scold me when the fence was 
once more between me and Abel. He merely 
said, ‘* You boys ought not to tease an animal. 
An animal has no sense of humor.. Big Abel 
is all right, but he’s touchy. Don’t bother 
him again, or he may get vicious. ’’ 

Before we went up to the house, each of us 
fed the pacified ox an ear of father’s seed-corn ; 
ever after that we treated Abel with respect, 
and he never molested us again. 





talk with Mr. Warner. 

‘*He asked me to give up Epigram,’’ 
he said. ‘‘And of course I couldn’t do that, 
could 1? Sol thought I’d better devote all 
my energies to the bigger thing. Don’t you 
think I am right?’’ 

‘*T hope so, Bruce,’’ answered his mother. 
‘*You know I have all the old-fashioned 
prejudice against giving up a certain thing 
for an uncertain one. Besides, this way of 
leaving your position seems painfully like 
being discharged. ’’ 


ep night Bruce told his mother of his 





Bruce knew that it was like discharge, but 
he would not admit it. His mother 
said nothing more in the way of criti- 
cism. She was dismayed, however, 
as she reviewed the events of the past 
few weeks, and saw that the course of 
Bruce’s fortunes had been steadily 
downward ever since he took up 
Jimmy Frost’s advertising scheme. 

Bruce had a little money left for 
small expenses for the next few days. 
He knew that when it was all gone, 
he would be obliged to borrow again 
from his mother. When he realized, 
too, that her slender earnings were all 
that they now had for their support, 
he grew sick at heart. But he went 
on working for Epigram and trying 
not to think. 

‘*Tt’s a plunge,’’ he said to himself, 
‘that’s all. Other men have won by 
plunging. ’’ 

Three or four days passed, and the 
Epigram company reached the point 
of trying to make actual contracts. 
So far, all Bannard’s work had been 
chiefly ‘‘educational,’’ as he called it. 
Now that the whole scheme was 
‘*worked out,’’ however, there was 
nothing to delay his putting it to the 
final test. 

The very morning that Bannard 
started out to interview some of the 
large advertisers, Bruce, left alone in 
the office, received a telegram from Jimmy 
Frost,—sent ‘‘collect,’’—announcing that he 
would arrive in Chicago before noon. 

Bruce was not pleased. Anxious as he now 
was, it seemed to him that he could not endure 
Jimmy Frost. But when Jimmy came slouch- 
ing and grinning into the office at eleven 
o’clock, unkempt as always, Bruce received 
him with his usual kindness. 

‘*Say,’’ Jimmy exclaimed, after a limp 
hand-shake, ‘‘I spent about all the money I’ve 
got in the world to get down here. Got any 
spare cash ?’’ 

Bruce laughed. ‘‘I’m past the lending stage 
now, Jimmy. I’m borrowing myself.’’ 

‘*Well, say,’’ exclaimed Jimmy, ‘‘what 
have you fellows done with all the money 
that’s been sent over here? They’ve been 
sending you a hundred a week, haven’t they? 
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And you—you get a good salary where you 
work, don’t you? Where do you blow it 
all??? 

‘*It costs money to live in Chicago,’’ Bruce | 
answered, patiently. ‘‘And the hundred a| 
week you talk about has only come for a few | 
weeks, and hasn’t half—no, not a quarter | 
—paid our bills over and above Bannard’s | 
salary. I haven’t had a cent of it.’’ 

Jimmy cocked his head unbelievingly. 
**Say,’’ he began again, ‘‘you can borrow 
some for me, can’t you?’’ 

‘*No. ”? 

‘*Wellman’s got plenty, hasn’t he?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Bruce answered, shortly. | 


Again Jimmy cocked his head incredulously. 
‘*Never borrowed of him ?’’ 

‘7% No. > 

Jimmy regarded Bruce with his shallow 
black eyes. ‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know 
why I came down here?’’ 

‘*To borrow money, apparently, ’’ replied 
Bruce, with some tartness. 

‘*T’m not making much progress at that. 
No, I’m goin’ up into British Columbia. ’’ 

Bruce was only half-surprised at the state- 
ment. Jimmy -had‘seen many parts of the coun- 
try, as the tramp sees them. ‘‘And run away 
from Epler, et he asked, lightly. 
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“ BRUCE,” HE CRIED, 


‘*Epigram doesn’t need me,’’ said Jimmy. 
‘*Tt’ll make my pile for me while I’m gone. 
And I’m not goin’ to sit round Madison on six 
dollars a week any longer. I’m goin’ to make 
a bunch of coin up there. ’’ 

‘*Are you??? 

“Yes. Say, I want $300. I’ve got to have 
it. I’ll do right by anybody that’ll let me 
have it.’’ 

Bruce smiled. 
‘right’ ?”” 

‘“*T’ll give a five-per-cent. 
gram Y , 

‘**Tt’s hardly salable stock as yet.’’ 

‘*At that figure?’’ cried Jimmy. ‘‘Say, do 
you know what five per cent. of a million 
dollars is? Ain’t that worth an investment 
of three hundred? Say, you can get me three 
hundred for that. ’’ 

‘* No,’? answered Bruce, 
can’t. >? 

‘*‘What? Don’t yousave any money? How 
about your mother? I bet she does. And 
she’d lend it to you.’’ 

**T wouldn’t ask her. 
now.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you borrowed already from her, eh??? 

‘*That’s none of your business!’’ Bruce 


‘‘What do you mean by 


interest in Epi- 


promptly. ‘I 


I’m in deep enough 


| was angry at last. 


Jimmy laughed. ‘‘Got you mad, didn’t I?’ 


| He cocked his head again with exasperating 


impudence. Then, as Bruce looked at him, 
his eyes shifted, and he got up from the chair 
on which he had lolled. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
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suddenly, ‘‘I guess I’ll mosey along. I got 
some others to see.’’ 

Bruce was ready to wish that Jimmy would 
go and lose himself in the woods of British 
Columbia—or Patagonia. 

Success did not reward Bannard’s first 
efforts to get signatures to his contracts. The 
first day he had one decided refusal, two 
promises to consider, one reply that the second 
year would do for a conservative advertiser, 
and one that the appropriation for advertising 
had already been fixed, and that no more 
money would be available till after the first of 
January. The second and third days were 
like the first, and before the week was over, 
it began to look as if there were not much 
chance of speedy action and swift success. It 
might take six months, or even a year, to get 
the contracts necessary to make the game what 
it should be. 

Moreover, it was evident that-one solicitor 
could not do all the work. Another, and a 
good one, must be employed. Both Bruce and 
Wellman had some doubts whether Bannard 
himself was the right kind of man to represent 
such an enterprise as Epigram, and whether 
he made a favorable impression on the men 
whom he was meeting. Bruce himself, expe- 
rienced to some extent in soliciting, was not 
ready to attempt the work. There was noth- 
ing for it but to lay all the facts before the 
Madison men, and try to persuade them to be 
more generous than they had been. Accord- 
ingly, Bruce and Wellman sent a letter to 
Colonel Elwell. Once more Bruce had to 
borrow from his mother. He had thought of 
asking Harry to help him, but Harry’s failure 
to comment on his leaving his position had 
seemed to express disapproval, and he did not 
want to hear that disapproval put into words. 
So things looked dark to Bruce again. 

But on Monday of the second week of solic- 
iting, Bannard came in at noon with his eyes 
shining. 

‘*Bruce!’’ he cried. ‘‘Look at this, will 
you! Look at this!’’ 

He displayed a letter, written under the 
letter-head of the Wintergreen Gum Company. 
It was a contract for a position on the Epigram 
cards, conditional only upon their getting 
twenty-five other national advertisers for sim- 
ilar contracts, and it was signed by B. L. 
Burton, president of the Wintergreen Company. 
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Then Bannard tossed another sheet of paper 
on the desk, and Bruce read another contract 
of the same kind, signed by the Home Kitchen 
Range Company. 

A few moments later two highly elated 
members of the Epigram company were 
hurrying over to the offices of the publishing 
house for which Harry Wellman worked. And 
in a little while all three were laughing and 
talking gaily over an extravagant luncheon 
that Bannard insisted on buying. 

Yet Harry Wellman’s manner might not 
have seemed jubilant to any one except Bruce 
and Bannard. 

**T suppose, ’’ Harry said, when the luncheon 
was nearly over, ‘‘that you fellows won’t 
mind, now that the thing is beginning to go, 
if I pull out, will you?’’ 

‘*‘What?’’ exclaimed Bruce and Bannard 
together. 

‘*Well,’”’ said Harry, ‘‘it’s this way. I’ve 
known it for a week, and I can’t help it. My 
house wants me to go to New York, and 
maybe later to London. We’re going to open 
an English branch, and Mr. Inglesby asked 
me last week if I’d go with him, first to New 
York, and then to England in June.’’ 

‘*Harry!’’ Bruce cried. ‘‘Why, we can’t 
get along without you!’’ 

“Oh, yes, you can. 
now, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘But you’re not going to run away from 
Epigram, when it’s just beginning to suc- 
ceed ?’”? asked Bannard. ‘‘ Besides, how about 


I’ve done all I can 


‘shook his head. 








‘*Well,”’ replied Harry, ‘‘Epigram seemed 
only a chance, at best; and this was such an 
exceptional offer—to go abroad and all.’’ 

Bruce laughed grimly. ‘‘I imagine the trip 
abroad had little to do with your decision,’’ 
he said. He could not imagine Harry’s yield- 
ing to the temptation of a mere pleasure trip. 

‘*The firm put things in such a way that I 
couldn’t very well refuse,’’ Harry explained. 
‘“*They’re going to give me an un 
boost in salary—and it’s pretty big for me. 
And I’m to have a chance at some of the 
stock after a while. So, altogether, it would 
have been foolish to decline. ’’ 

There came into Bruce Howard’s mind a 
vivid recollection of the scene in Mr. Warner’s 
office on the afternoon when he had left that 
gentleman’s employ. He felt a queer sinking 
of his heart at thought of the contrast between 
his own and Harry’s case. 

‘‘Well, of course, Harry, old man,’’ he said, 
with an effort, ‘‘that’s immense, for you. I 
don’t blame you,—a house like Inglesby’s,— 
but I don’t like to have you throw up Epi- 
gram. What will Colonel Elwell say to your 
dropping out of the management? And what 
ean I do alone on the job? Why, it needs 
some one like you, Harry!’’ 

“Oh, no. It will be easy to get men. The 
Madison fellows ought to loosen up, now that 
you’ve got these contracts, and they should 
put you on salary and provide funds for every- 
thing. You’ll make money, if you manage 
right. As for me, I haven’t signed any con- 
tract with Colonel Elwell. He won’t mind my 
going while you and Bannard stay.’’ 

Bruce thought that he would have sold all 
the golden chances in all the schemes in the 
world to be able to show his mother an offer 
such as Harry Wellman had just accepted. 

Harry made suggestions about the policy to 
be pursued with advertisers. When the ques- 
tion of his share in the profits came up, he 
**No,”’? he said. ‘‘All I’ve 
done is to work out the distribution plan, and 
anybody could do that. You fellows have 
done all the actual work. I’ll turn my share 
over to you. If you ever make a million, you 
can give me a little bit, if you like. If you 
make less, I shall not grudge you any of it.’’ 

When the long talk was ended, Bruce went 
back to the office with Bannard, feeling a 
distaste for everything that had to do 
with the big advertising scheme, and 
an entire indifference to the fact that 
his own share in the prospective for- 
tune might be increased by Harry’s 
withdrawal. That evening he wrote 
his report of the contracts, of Harry’s 
decision, and of all other matters, and 
mailed it to Colonel Elwell. 

Mrs. Howard was pleased when 
Bruce told her the cheerful news of 
the day’s happenings. Carolyn, on 
whom Bruce called for a few minutes, 
had already heard of her brother’s 
plans. She herself was not going 
away with him, and Bruce found some 
satisfaction in that. The Wellmans, 
brother and sister, made their home 
with an aunt. 

When Bruce told Carolyn how much 
he envied Harry’s success, she showed 
her pride in her brother, but was no 
less ready with sympathy and encour- 
agement for her friend. 

**You’ll get started, too,’’ she said, 
‘*when you’ve made some money out 
of Epigram.’’ 

The next day brought a third pro- 
visional contract with the Epigram 
Company from no less a concern than 
the Cocoanut Soap manufacturers. 
After that, however, there was what 
Bannard described as ‘‘a dry spell.’’ 
It lasted for a week. Harry Wellman said 
good-by and went away, and Bruce sat alone 
in his tiny office, and figured and wrote and 
posted small accounts, and waited to hear from 
Madison. The reply to his report about the 
first contracts had been amazingly slow in 
coming, like all other communications from the 
capitalists. Bruce tried to wait patiently, but 
told himself that he would soon be in a posi- 
tion to force a better arrangement. 

On Saturday morning he arrived late at the 
office. Bannard was there, and three other 
men—Colonel Elwell, Jerome Mack, and a big, 
thick-set man with keen gray eyes and a 
somewhat stern mouth. He was introduced 
to Bruce as Mr. Schuette from St. Louis. 

‘*Well,’’ said Colonel Elwell to Bruce, ‘‘I 
understand Jimmy has been here. ’’ 

**Yes, some days ago.’’ 

Bruce had never thought to mention the fact 
in any of his business letters to Madison; he 
supposed, of course, that Jimmy’s uncle knew 
where he was. 

‘*Well,’? said the colonel, ‘‘he ran away. 
It appears that, in his snooping round my 
office at Madison, he discovered some of our 
correspondence with Mr. Schuette here, and 
felt that this part of the country might pres- 
ently grow too warm for him.’’ 

Bruce took off his hat and mopped his face 
with his handkerchief. 

‘*It appears,’’ continued Colonel Elwell, 
‘*that the gold at which we’ve all been staring 
in rather fatuous fashion is only gilt, after all.’’ 
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‘*You mean,’’ Bruce said, ‘‘that something 
is wrong with our plan? Something funda- 
mental ?’” 

‘*Fundamental, yes. Mr. Schuette here 
holds copyrights and patents antedating those 
that Jimmy showed us, giving him all rights 
of the sort on which our scheme is founded. 
Jimmy’s papers were either faked, or issued 
through error, as might happen. We may 
never know which, for he’s taken them with 
him, wherever he’s gone. The fact remains 
that we haven’t a leg to stand on, legally or 
morally, for Jimmy stole his original idea 
from Mr. Schuette in St. Louis, six months 
ago. And Mr. Schuette has had a game like 
ours on the market for four years !’’ 

**Do you mean to say,’’ asked Mr. Schuette, 
‘‘that here in Chicago you never heard of my 
game, called Slogan, which has all your Epi- 
gram ideas embodied in it?’’ 

‘*We heard nothing but a rumor,’’ said 
Bannard. 

‘“*A rumor!’ cried Jerome Mack. ‘*Then 
you two have known all along that somebody 
was ahead of us in this field!’’ 

‘*It was the merest rumor, I tell you,’’ 
answered Bannard. 

**T see,’’? said Colonel Elwell. ‘‘And you 
kept still and let us spend more than five hun- 
dred dollars, when a word from you might have 
started investigation that would have saved 
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HE cannery tender, Tongass Queen, was 
T winding her way from Sitka through a 

maze of islands toward the Tongass Salm- 
on Cannery. In the cabin the cannery men 
were talking fish. The talk continued till it 
seemed as if every fish in the seven seas, from 
sprats to sperm-whales, had been discussed. 
At last the conversation turned to the contrast 
between commercial fishing and fishing for 
sport. 

McEwan, manager of the Tongass cannery, 
stretched himself with a laugh. ‘*You fellows 
can talk all you please, but I guess I got as 
many sensations and as much fun out of my 
first day’s commercial fishing as any of you 
ever did out of anything, from trout to tuna.’’ 

‘Tf you’ve got a yarn up your sleeve, Mac, 
spin it,’’ said Bob Hartley. 

‘*All right,’’ said McEwan. ‘‘It’s only a 
kid’s yarn, but if I live to be a hundred years 
old I sha’n’t forget the first time I helped fish 
for the market. 

‘*We lived in New Zealand on a big sheep 
station till I was about sixteen; then we moved 
down to Dunedin, so that the older children 
could have the benefit of the city schools. 

“T soon got chummy with a fellow named 
Ben Richardson. We both liked to fish, and 
we used to try our luck on the Dunedin 
wharves. We didn’t catch much, however. 
Then some of the other fellows put us up to 
going down to Port Chalmers, nine miles away. 
There we found the fishing first-class—cod, 
mullet, and sometimes flounders. 

‘*An old fellow named Morton lived at the 
Port. He used to work for my father up- 
country. We youngsters thought the world of 
him; we called him ‘dad,’ and his wife ‘Aunt 
Sally.’ I had gone to see him the first time 
we went to the Port, and had found that he 
was running a fish-boat. Of course I hinted 
that an invitation to go out fishing with him 
would be highly appreciated. 

** “All right,’ he said. ‘Some time when the 
barracuda’s runnin’, I’ll take ye out.’ 

‘*The midsummer holidays came, and in the 
first week in January Ben and I went to the 
Port for a day’s fishing. We had caught all 
the cod we wanted when we saw dad coming 
in with a load. His boat was nearly full of 
barracuda; and we didn’t lose any time in 
reminding him of his promise. 

‘*He said that if we would come down the 
following Monday evening, and stay with him 
overnight, we might go out the next day. 

‘*We were on hand all right. We had both 
come from inland, and anything that con- 
cerned the sea still had the charm of novelty. 

‘*Full of excited fancies, we went to sleep 
on the hurricane-deck of an ancient four- 
poster; almost at once, it seemed to us, we 
were awakened by what Aunt Sally called 
dad’s ‘fo’c’sle voice.’ Dad was a little man, 
as quick and wiry as a Scotch terrier, but he 
had a voice that would have done credit to the 
first mate of the biggest wind-jammer afloat. 

‘*We tumbled out of bed, and took a turn at 
the pump; then we sat down to a breakfast 
that was Scotch for quality and New Zealand 
for quantity. Porridge and milk, ham and 
eggs, coffee, buttermilk scones, and marmalade 
—my, what a breakfast! And we ate until 
dad began to joke about taking some of the 
ballast out of the boat. Aunt Sally exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘Shame on ye! Can ye no let 
the laddies hae a’ they want? They’ll need 
it afore they get back frae feesin’ wi’ you.’ 

‘*When, after an hour’s hard work, we had 
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us.’’ He rose to his feet immediately. ‘Well, 
I’m done. That’s all I want toknow. I sup- 
posed I was dealing with a square young fellow 
when I dealt with you, Mr. Howard.’’ 

But Bruce suddenly found his voice. Colonel 
Elwell’s words seemed grievously unjust. 

‘*Five hundred dollars !’’ he cried. ‘‘You’ve 
lost five hundred dollars, and you blame me! 
Well, I’ve lost more than the whole lot of you 
capitalists together! I’ve lost my position; 
I’ve- made myself liable for your bills; and 
I’ve sunk more than six hundred dollars in 
cold cash, of my own and my mother’s money, 
because you wouldn’t put up enough to make 
the business move as it had to move. Do you 
think I have deliberately allowed you to lose? 
Do you think I haven’t believed in our future, 
too?’”’ 

‘*Then you have a great capacity for delu- 
ding yourself,’’ Colonel Elwell replied. 

Bannard rose from his chair. ‘‘Bruce,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘let’s not give up! Let’s fight! Yes, 
we'll fight!’’ he shouted at the others. ‘‘We’ll 
go on with this ourselves, Bruce and I!’’ 

Mr. Schuette began to button his coat. 
There was an aggressive look in his gray 
eyes. ‘*We’ll see about that, my friend,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I don’t think you’ll fight long, 
when you start after new capital with an in- 
junction and a lawsuit hanging over you.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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got the boat straightened out and ready to 
start, we were surprised that dad’s helper had 
not appeared. The old man enlightened us. 
His helper had gone away on a visit for a 
week. And when we caught the twinkle in 
dad’s eyes, we began to think that we were in 
for it, and that before we got back we should 
be glad of that breakfast. 

‘*We got out the sweeps, and with dad at 
the tiller, edged out into the harbor. It wasa 
beautiful morning, and the water was as 
smooth as glass. Still, there were signs that 
later in the day there would be wind enough. 
Treacherous gusts were likely to issue from 
the deep gorges, and make navigation for 
small boats dangerous. 

‘*We shoved the boat along after a fashion, 
while dad kept an eye open for fish or wind. 
Presently he had us hoist the sail. Then a 
few catspaws began to take a little of the 
weight off the oars. 

**Dad bobbed his head to call our attention 
to something over the starboard quarter; about 
a quarter of a mile away we saw the back fin 
of a shark that was cruising along the edge of 
the channel. 

** *T hope that brute’ll stay where he is, and 
not get to stickin’ his shovel nose into our 
business,” remarked dad. ‘Sharks do beat 
creation for mindin’ everybody’s business 
except their own.’ 

‘*Soon the wind freshened, and we took in 
the oars. Ever since we had started we had 
been eying dad’s fishing outfit, and wanting 
to get our hands on it. A New Zealand bar- 
racuda fishing rig is the craziest-looking con- 
trivance to catch fish with that a man ever saw. 
Imagine a stocky, springy manuka pole seven 
feet long with a strong line of about the 
same length attached. To the end of this line 
is fastened a piece of red wood four inches long 
and one inch square. Through the end of the 
wood is driven a good stout nail, bent sharply 
up and filed toa point. Rimu wood is com- 
monly used, for when it is scraped clean, it is 
redder than fresh beef. That wood is the bait, 
and the nail is the hook. In this case the 
hook is on the bait, instead of the bait’s being 
on the hook. 

**We pestered dad with questions, for we 
could hardly believe that any fish would be 
foolish enough to get caught on such a crude 
contrivance. It is a fact, however, that all 
any fisherman needs, when the barracuda 
invade the harbors of the New Zealand coasts, 
is just such an outfit. With it he can load his 
boat to the gunwale. 

‘*The barracuda is a prowling appetite. It 
weighs from six to ten or twelve pounds, some- 
times more, and looks like a cross between a 
fish and a snake. It has a wicked eye, a fine 
set of teeth, and a ferocious disposition. Its 
voracity is so great that when it sees that 
piece of red wood skipping along on the water, 
it will almost climb into the boat to get it. 

‘*For an hour dad tacked back and forth. 
I was sitting on the edge of the boat, idly 
watching that little bit of wood hop from wave 
to wave, when there was a dusky flash, and a 
jerk that almost tore the pole away, and nearly 
took me overboard. I tugged frantically and 
wriggled back to safety. Then I straightened 
up, put every ounce of muscle into a heave, 
and—the line came loose. I sat down pretty 
hard on the after thwart. 

‘*The fish was gone. 

‘* ‘Never mind, lad,’ Dad said, with a laugh, 
‘there’s plenty more.’ And he added slyly, 














‘Ye wouldn’t want me to fix a pillow on that 
thwart, would ye?’ 

‘*Meanwhile Ben had hooked one. He was 
a strong boy, and the pole was strong, too. 
When that fish got free of the water, it shot 
inboard like a streak, slammed against the 
sail, rebounded, and fell in the boat. ‘I’ve 
got one!’ shouted Ben. ‘First fish for me!’ 

‘*He didn’t crow long, for I had hardly 
thrown my line back into the water when the 
red float vanished with a jerk that sent thrills 
up and down my arms. I was determined not 
to lose that one; I yanked him out by main 
strength, and swung him aboard. He was a 
good, heavy fish. Ben had just turned and 
thrown his line over the side when my twelve- 
pound barracuda took him full in the chest, 
and bowled him over into the bottom of the 
boat; the two fish flopped clumsily over him 
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stretched and tightened. Dad braced himself. 
Then came a tug that strained the solid cleat. 

‘*How that shark did charge! He dashed 
from side to side, curved his shining leathery 
sides above the surface, and lashed the water 
with his seythe-like tail. We boys whooped 
and yelled, and I totally forgot to steer. Dad, 
with his feet braced, hung to his line, and 
eased it a little whenever the shark made its 
wildest dashes. 

‘*When we were all completely absorbed in 
the frenzied efforts of the shark to break 
away, one of those treacherous gusts of wind 
struck us from an unexpected quarter. 

**The old man heerd the first rustle, and 
looked round just in time to see the boom 
sweeping inboard. ~ He shouted a warning. 
Ben heard it, and dueked. My mind didn’t 
work quick enough; before I knew what was 
up, the spar hit me across the 
hips, knocked me from the 








THE SHARK 


and wiped their slimy tails across his face. 
He started to say something, but a hungry 
fish laid hold of his bait, and almost dragged 
him to his feet. 

‘*Then the fun began in earnest. We were 
wildly excited. Most of the fish were of mod- 
erate size; they came in at every angle and 
with every kind of speed. Dad pointed the 
boat well into the wind and hauled the boom 





WAS STILL A SAFE DISTANCE ASTERN. 





tiller, and swept me overboard. 

‘**T clawed vainly at the gun- 
wale when I came up, but my 
hands caught the taut shark- 
line instead, and I was dragged 
headlong under the surface. 
Up I came a moment later, 
with my mouth full of water 
and my heart full of panic. I 
reached for the gunwale, 
missed it, and was shot ten 
feet down the line before I 
could get a firm hold of it and 
stop myself. I couldn’t swim 
much in those days. My only 
thought was to hang to that 
line. 

‘*The wind was driving the 
boat ahead fast, and I was 
being jerked violently through 
the water ; finally the pressure 
got too strong for my grip, and 
to save my life I could not 
keep from sliding down that 
rope. Meanwhile the shark 
wasn’t idle. One moment he 
cavorted on the surface, the 
next moment he dived below ; 
and of course I followed suit. 

‘*T clutched the rope, twined 
my legs about it, and would 
have fastened my teeth in it if 
I had dared to open my mouth. 
But in spite of everything, I 
slid, spinning like a spoon, 
now under, now over, down 
the line. Do you know what 
was frightening me? It was 
the thought of the shark’s 
jaws. It seemed to me I could 
almost see them. It seemed every moment 
that I must feel those jaws setting their trim 
rows of ivory teeth into my legs. 

‘*All that couldn’t have occupied thirty 
seconds. To me it was like thirty minutes. 
Then the rope slackened. I had not slid more 
than fifty feet. The shark was still a safe 
distance astern. 

‘*Dad had slammed the tiller over, jerked 


close aboard, so that if we used too much | the sheet and halyards loose, and as the boat 
strength pulling the fish in, the sail would stop | flew up into the wind, stowed the sail aboard. 
their falling into the water on the other side | 
of the boat. Occasionally, one of us would sit | I heard dad’s warning shout, and let go in 


down violently in the wriggling welter of fish. 


Just then the shark started for the bottom. 


time to pop up to the surface, gasping and 


Once Ben pitted his strength against a small | choking. A drop of water had got into my 


but particularly stubborn fellow, which, when 
it let go, shot clear over the peak halyards, 
and fell back safe into the water. Ben had 
to climb the mast to get his line down. 

‘*For half an hour we worked excitedly. We 
were just getting the knack of it, and we were 
already mighty tired. Dad was doubled up in 
the stern, steering, dodging stray barracudas, 
and giving jocose advice. The boat was about 
half-full. Suddenly the fish vanished. The 
floats bounced from one little wave to another 
—without attracting a bite. The old man 
looked round, and spoke irritably: 

****Bout what I expected! That beggar 
couldn’t keep away!’ 

‘*And there, about a hundred and fifty feet 
astern, was the fin of a shark gracefully cutting 
the water as he nosed about, hunting for the 
shoal of barracuda. Whether it was the same 
shark that we had seen before or another one 
mattered little; the fish were gone, and we 
hadn’t much more than half a load. 

**T can’t say that Ben and I were particu- 
larly sorry to quit. Besides, the shark prom- 
ised another diversion. All at once the old 
man shoved the tiller into my hands. 

** *Here, lad, hold her steady,’ hesaid. ‘He’s 
seared the ’cudas off for sure, but we’ll see if 
we can’t take it out of his old black hide.’ 

‘‘Dad was an enthusiastic sportsman, and 
like all fishermen, hated sharks. Scrambling 
forward, he pulled a neatly coiled line out of 
a locker. On the end there was some twelve 
feet of small wire and a wicked-looking hook. 
Dad slipped the hook through the under jaw 
of a small fish, ran out about a hundred feet 
of the line, and took a turn with it round a 
cleat. 

‘*The shark was cutting the water in beau- 
tiful curves, sweeping and poising like a 
dragon-fly over a marsh. Soon he saw the 
bait. He got right behind it, and began to 
sneak up, nearer and nearer. Then his back 
fin disappeared. The next moment the line 





windpipe, just one drop, but that was enough. 
I couldn’t do anything but splash aimlessly 
about and strangle in a paroxysm of coughing. 

**T had just dislodged that drop and gulped 
in a mouthful of air, when away went my 
feet, and once more I was drawn under, this 
time head downward. The shark had come 
up in one of his wild dashes, and the rope had 
upset me. 

‘*Dad and Ben were rowing the boat toward 
me as fast as they could; they shouted encour- 
agingly as the line immersed me that last 
time. I was weak after my awful struggle 
for breath, and I could hardly fight my way 
back to the surface. Before I got there, I had 
taken in more water. I felt that I was 
strangling. The sun burned black and red; 
the waves were smothering me; I beat feebly 
on the water, and gasped. 

**Suddenly I felt a heavy blow, and every- 
thing turned black. I knew nothing more till 
I found myself lying across a thwart in the 
boat, with dad churning up and down on my 
shoulder-blades. ‘The shark, in a last frantic 
effort to break loose, had smashed me over the 
head and shoulders with his tail. But the 
boat was so close that Ben had been able to 
reach me with a boat-hook, and he had 
dragged me up, looking, as he said, like a 
bundle of old clothes. 

‘*The danger really wasn’t so great as I had 
imagined. Dad had watched me closely all 
the time, and as long as I wasn’t in any 


| immediate peril, he didn’t intend to lose the 


shark. That cause of all my trouble was 
being towed alongside; dad had clubbed it 
into submission with a piece of blue-gum 
scantling that he kept for such occasions. 

‘*Ben and I went home that evening. For 
a day or two I was sick; otherwise I suffered 
no inconvenience, except that for months after- 
ward I waked the family about once a week 
with the disturbance I made while I was in 
the midst of a blood-curdling nightmare. ’’ 
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SENATOR OVERMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE THAT IS INVESTIGATING THE LOBBY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘]3= heart is a good judge of purposes; but 
of means, the best judge is the reason. 


Life is sweet, for e’en the Beggar man 
Will not rashly cross a Rotten Span. 


AS The Companion goes to press, the admin- 
istration bill for the reform of our banking 
and currency laws is made public by Mr. Glass, 
who will have charge of the proposed legisla- 
tion in the House of Representatives. Our 
readers will be interested to study it in the 
light of the editorial article in the next column, 
and see how it deals with the questions of 
policy therein suggested. 


use a loaded five-ton truck to close a 
hunting-case watch seems like firing a 
cannon ata fly. The truck was used, however, 
not to show its power, but the accuracy with 
which it could be controlled. The watch was 
fastened to.a post, and the truck was moved 
slowly up against it until the case closed with 
asnap. If the truck had moved a fraction of 
an inch farther, it would have crushed the 
watch. ae 


(¥ hundreds of young men who failed to 
receive at commencement this year the 
degree and the diploma for which they have 
worked four years, there is probably no other 
who was rejected for the same reason as one 
of the seniors at Columbia. His failure was 
due to the fact that he could not swim the 
length of the university pool. Every student 
is required to give enough time to athletics 
during his four years’ course to become a 
reasonably good swimmer. 


NE old-time friendly figure still graces 
the rural landscape. It is the scarecrow. 
Farmers have learned that it is wiser to 
frighten crows away than to shoot them. 
One man who shot a great many was puzzled 
the next year at finding that all over his 
pastures large patches of grass had died. 
When he consulted an entomologist, he dis- 
covered that the dead grass was the work of 
the May beetles, which cut off the blades just 
above the roots. The crows he had shot were 
feeding on the beetles. 
‘OR several weeks all roads have led toward 
Zurich, Switzerland, where the world’s 
seventh Sunday-school convention is to meet 
next Tuesday. On some ships that sailed 
from American ports there were so many dele- 
gates that the saloons might easily have been 
mistaken for the lobby of the convention hall. 
For the American Sunday-school workers in 
China and Japan, an interesting incident of 
their journey was a call that they made on 
President Yuan in Peking. The aim of the 
convention, and the chief topic of conversa- 
tion, is the Sunday-school conquest of the 
world. 


pos many years the world’s supply of cam- 
phor has been controlled by a Japanese 
syndicate, a condition that has created wide- 
spread uneasiness; for camphor is not only 
used in medicine, but it is an essential of 
many important articles of manufacture, 
especially smokeless powder, which is now a 
military necessity everywhere. The monopoly 
is at last likely to be broken by the success of 
American capitalists, who announce the satis- 
factory outcome of three years of experiment 
in raising camphor in Florida. The result 
has been so encouraging that an American 
drug-house has planted a thousand acres with 
camphor-trees. = 

TEPHEN Dudley Field, who died the 

other day at the age of sixty-seven years, 
took out the first electric railway patents in 
America in 1879, and exhibited an electric 
locomotive in Chicago in 1883. The hundreds 
of thousands of young Americans who class 
the horse-car with the stage-coach of the 
Revolutionary days will be astonished to 
learn that Mr. Field was so young, for it is 
natural for us to think that everything that 
happened before our time is ancient history; 
but Edison, who shared with Field the honor 
of making a practicable electric railway motor, 
is still alive, and only sixty-six. The first 
commercial electric railway in the United 


| States was opened in Baltimore in 1885, only 
| twenty-eight years ago this summer; but in 
| Germany there was an electric car line four 


years older. 
*® © 


THE PROMISED BANKING AND 
CURRENCY BILL. 


HE President has made it quite plain 

that he would like to have Congress pass 

a banking and currency bill before the 
end of the present special session. Some of 
the Democratic leaders prefer postponement, 
but there have been many conferences about 
an administration measure, and one may be 
introduced at any time. 

Many thoughtful people have long felt that 
this question surpasses even the tariff both in 
importance and in urgency, although interest 
in it is less wide-spread. Unfortunately, 
knowledge of it is also far less wide-spread 
than it should be. Nevertheless,.in view of 
the possibility of early and decided action on 
the matter, the present state of public opinion 
concerning it is of very great moment. 

On certain points there seems to be pretty 
general agreement. 

One point is that our banking and currency 
laws need very substantial alteration. It is 
hardly going too far to say that competent 
critics pronounce them the worst to be found 
in any great nation. 

There is substantial agreement, too, about 
some of the changes most needed. For example: 

Our bank-notes, now based entirely on gov- 
ernment bonds, ought to be based on something 
else, and all our currency ought to be made 
elastic, so as to correspond automatically to 
the changing needs of the business of the 
country. That seems to be accomplished by 
the financial laws of other enlightened coun- 
tries. 

Our bank reserves ought to be managed 
differently, in order especially to make them 
a safeguard against panics; at present, since 
each bank is responsible for its own reserves, 
there is a dangerous tendency for the banks to 
work at cross-purposes, instead of standing 
together, when anything like a panic occurs. 

We ought to have ample provision, as other 
enlightened nations do, for rediscounting good 
‘*commercial paper, ’’—‘‘prime bills, ’’ as they 
say in England, —so that the banks, backed by 
the reserve bank or banks, can extend credit 
more freely where it is deserved, and can at 
the same time codperate better in determining 
how much credit to extend, and to what 
applicants. 

It is agreed, too, that our entire financial 
system should have closer, and wiser, and 
more responsible supervision. At present, 
no man or body of men is clearly charged 
with this extremely important duty. 

Here, on the other hand, are the main points 
in controversy : 

Ought our currency to be issued by the gov- 
ernment, or—as most of the older nations seem 
to have found more expedient—by the bank 
or banks entrusted with our reserves of gold 
and with the government deposits? Put more 
briefly, this means: Ought the government to 
try to do its own banking? 

Ought there to be one national reserve, 
handled by one institution, or a number of 
‘tregional’’ reserve banks? If several, then 
how many? 

Ought the supervision of the entire system to 
be entrusted mainly to a board of government 
officials, subject to change at every national 
election, or to a more permanent body chosen 
by the banks and business men of the country ? 

Of course there are many other differences as 
to the details of the proposed reform, but those 
we have mentioned concern fundamentals. 
They are the chief things to keep in mind in 
judging the administration measure when it 
appears. It is extremely desirable that this, 
like every other measure relating to our finan- 
cial system, shall be judged intelligently. For 
such measures are undoubtedly the severest 
tests of democratic governments. They are, 
unfortunately, the kind of measures in which 
the average citizen feels the least interest, and 
which he least understands. 


* © 


AMBITION. 


OME familiar quotations have done their 

best to give ambition a bad name. From 

the days when the boy begins to read 
Shakespeare in school, he is likely to be cau- 
tioned against ‘‘ vaulting ambition, which 
o’erleaps itself.’? Wolsey’s sonorous, melan- 
choly warning to Cromwell, 


I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels, 


sticks in the schoolboy’s mind. 





Even in 





common intercourse, the word has taken on a 
rather shady significance. When it is said of a 
man that he is ambitious, and especially when 
the same thing is said of a woman, the impli- 
cation is somehow not pleasant. 

It is unfortunate that the word has acquired 
this sinister slant, for it really denotes one of 
the best qualities of human nature. Ambition 
means looking and striving toward accom- 
plishment. It should not be regarded as a 
synonym for selfishness or for narrowness of 
interests. It supplies the motive force for the 
noblest and highest efforts; seldom has an 
unambitious man achieved great things. 

Ambition is not incompatible with forget- 
fulness of self. Indeed, it is fruitful only 
when it is united with forgetfulness of self— 
only when it is so concentrated on a high 
aim, a fine purpose, that self-sacrifice and 
self-denial are cheerfully accepted as necessary 
to fulfilment. 

It is in the nature of the young to wish to 
shine. A dream of glory should encircle every 
youthful head: Any attempt to make young 
people act out of nature and despise ambition 
will result in youthful cynics and ne’er-do- 
wells. To help each child to bestow his nat- 
ural ambition worthily should be the aim of 
every parent and teacher. 


*® 


NEIGHBORHOOD SPIRIT. 


F you live in a large city, you probably know 
| little of that warm, beautiful word, ‘‘neigh- 

borhood.’’ To understand what the real 
neighborhood spirit is you must live on a farm, 
or in the quiet street of a village. Like many 
other beautiful things in the world, it is hard 
to define. You feel it and know it. You 


hear it in the voice that calls you back to the | 


country home, even when years have passed, 
and there are no kindred left there. 

It has in it the flavor and memory of country 
folk who built their houses for posterity; on 
whose acres there was no price; who looked 
forward to the day when their children and 
their grandchildren should inherit the land, 
as citizens of a great nation. 

That feeling of kinship with your neighbors 
is in marked contrast to the usual loneliness 
of life in a great city. The dweller in the city 
is surrounded by crowds of people whom he 
does not know—people who live in monotonous 
brick buildings or in apartment-houses, where 
a real neighbor is unknown. James Whitcomb 
Riley gets the characteristic atmosphere of the 
city in his homely lines: 

And right here in ear-shot of at least a thousand 
people, 


And none that neighbors with us or we want to 
go and see! 


People who ‘‘neighbor with us’’ make the 
warmth and charm and cheer of life in the 
country. But that spirit cannot spring from 
a transient class. It requires deep roots, which 
grow slowly. It depends on a feeling of 
permanency. The greatest danger of losing 
that quality out of country life comes through 
the decline of a landowning people and the 
increase of tenant population. People who 
live on land that they do not own—who are 
here to-day and elsewhere to-morrow—are not 
those who build up a neighborhood or who 
know the neighborhood spirit. 

With a tenant class, therefore, the country 
faces not only the serious evils of poor agricul- 
ture, but also a great weakening of the dearest 
tie that holds people to the soil. 


* © 


THE ‘“ LOBBY” EVIL. 


ESIDENT Wilson did well to call atten- 
P'tion to the activity of a certain class of 

men who have been besieging Congress 
about the pending tariff bill. 

The current demand for a change in the 
methods of government rests largely upon the 
alleged delinquencies of legislators, and their 
compliance with the ‘‘insidious’’ influence of 
‘*lobbyists,’’ as the President called it. 
Whether, as regards Congress, the evil is as 
great as is popularly supposed, we shall know 
better when we get the report of the very 
earnest and thoroughgoing Senate committee 
that has been investigating the subject. 

In modern times the laws touch so many 
points, regulate so many of our actions, affect 
so many private interests, that it would be 
contrary to human nature if those who are to 
be helped or hurt by a certain proposed meas- 
ure did not make themselves heard. It is 
entirely proper that they should make their 
views known. Committees give ‘‘hearings’’ 
expressly that they may hear the reasons both 
for and against the bills referred to them. Out 
of that perfectly reasonable and legitimate 
practise, however, has grown the ‘‘lobby’’ 
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system, which is entirely illegitimate and inde- 
fensible. 

A man or a corporation that will be affected 
by some proposed measure, if unable or unwill- 
ing to appear in person, hires one or more 
men to appear for him. So long as those men 
merely take the place of the person or corpora- 
tion directly interested, and perform openly 
the duty for which they are paid by using 
fair arguments and presenting established facts 
at proper times and in proper places, they 
commit no offense, either against law or against 
justice. But that is not the lobby system. 

Professional lobbyists too often use under- 
hand methods and hold out improper induce- 
ments to legislators. They ‘‘buttonhole’’ 
members of Congress in private, and with that 
knowledge of the weaknesses of men which is 
one of their chief weapons, they attack their 
victims at the most vulnerable point. Many a 
well-meaning member they mislead into voting 
on the wrong side. It is not always, or, 
indeed, often, that they use money corruptly. 
That game is too dangerous. 

The line between what is and what is not 
legitimate is so vague that it is hard to stop 
pernicious lobbying without depriving legisla- 
tors of the knowledge they need for the proper 
discharge of their duties. Some states require 
lobbyists to register, and compel those who 
employ them to state under oath whom they 
have hired and what they pay for their serv- 
ices. But it is only a partial remedy, for 
such laws are easily evaded, and those who 
are disposed to evade them are precisely the 
persons whom it is most important to expose. 


*® 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 


THREE hundred years ago this North 
American continent, with its vast forests, 
its nursing rivers, its fertile plains, was 

tenanted only by a few savages who hunted, 
fished, and scratched an occasional hillside for 
a meager crop of corn. 

Since then a steady stream has poured in 
from all parts of crowded Europe, to grow, to 
spread abroad, to prosper. We have hewn 
down the forests, harnessed the rivers, used and 
misused the abounding riches of the soil. We 
have created a great nation, great in industry, 
great in technical invention, great in luxury 
and wealth, great also, as we hope, in things 
of higher and more permanent importance. 

But many as we are, we have not yet filled 
or grown to our surroundings. Compared 
with other civilized regions of the world, our 
country, in its western and southern part at 
least, is comparatively unoccupied. On the 
other hand, Europe, and still more Asia, are 
aching with fulness, crowded with millions 
who are hungry for the good things we have, 
or are thought to have. Shall we dam the 
tide now, shall we stop the influx, shall we 
say, ‘‘This is ours, and no outsiders shall 
intrude upon it?’’ 

What reason is there in such an attitude, 
what fairness, what justice? Our ancestors 
had no claim except that of conquest. They 
wanted, and they came and took. Why should 
we forbid others who are in far greater need 
to come and take at least what we cannot use? 

It is answered that we have the right of self- 
preservation. No matter how our property 
was acquired, it is ours. No one shall take it 
from us or share it with us. 

It is answered more subtly that the line must 
be drawn somewhere. If we throw the gates 
wide, we shall ruin ourselves and hardly 
benefit others. In a few generations all alike 
would be reduced to the same economic misery 
that prevails in the more crowded parts of 
Europe and of China. 

But there is another answer still, in which, 
however, selfishness must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from philanthropy. The United 
States has undertaken the greatest govern- 
mental experiment the world has ever seen— 
the effort of many millions of people to govern 
themselves. The experiment may fail; but 
it seems worth while, for the sake of all 
humanity, to give it every chance of success. 
Now, nothing can balk it so effectually as to 
introduce millions of ignorant, passionate, 
impulsive voters, or non-voters, who neither 
know nor care what popular government 
means. Already we have so many of them 
that our task is far more difficult than it was 
a century ago. Unrestricted immigration may 
make it virtually impossible. And this is the 
only unselfish argument that can be offered for 
closing the doors. 

But if we are to act on this argument, one 
condition is essential. We must see to it, 
collectively and individually, that we are 


worthy of the high stand we have taken. We 
must make our government an example to all 
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men, so that all men will feel that they gain 

more than they lose by leaving us free to work 

it out in the conditions necessary for success. 
Are we doing it? 


oo + © 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


N INSECT’S VACUUM PUMP. — The 

larva of the water-beetle possesses a vacuum 

pump that it uses to suck in the juices of its 

prey through the tubes in the jaws. Accord- 

ing to Mr. Frank Balfour Browne, the larva 

makes nothing of consuming every portion of 

a worm or tadpole, except the skin. It accom- 

plishes the feat by pouring saliva into its 

victim, to digest and dissolve the solid parts of 

the food, which it then proceeds to absorb. In 

the case of the larve of the water-beetle, 

digestion, which in most animals takes place 

internally, is carried on outside the body. 

The larva’s remarkable pump also assists the 

embryo in escaping from the egg toward the 

end of the embryonic period. 
& 

| pe FOR AIR-SHIPS. — Engineer 

‘"4 Commander George T. Simmons, a re- 

tired officer of the British navy, has proposed 

an interesting plan for defending important 

strategic positions against 

air-ships. Commander Sim- 

mons would mine the air 

above such positions by 

means of ‘‘mine-balloons. ’’ 

In a letter to the Illustrated 

London News, he says, ‘* At 

each spot where an attack 

from overhead might be 

expected, a number of air- 

mines, or small captive bal- 

loons, would be kept. Each 

of them would be attached 

to a cable fitted on a drum 

and connected with a suit- 

able wheeled carriage. On 

the carriage would be fitted 

a small electric device, con- 

nected with the cable, and so 

with a highly explosive 

charge in the balloon. The 

air-mine would be allowed to ascend to the 

desired height, and sent up higher or drawn 

lower as required. If an air-ship should 

approach the position thus mined, the mine- 

balloon nearest to it would be exploded by the 
man in charge of the carriage. ’’ 

& 


“ANAODERN’’?’ IMPROVEMENTS IN 

ROME.—What we are wont to consider 
one of our greatest modern conveniences—the 
elevator—was no novelty in ancient Rome, for 
an archeologist has found that the Imperial 
Palace on the Palatine Hill contained no less 
than three large elevators. Although the 
elevators evidently lacked the refinements of 
mechanism and finish of the twentieth-century 
machines, we can see in them an additional 
proof of the inventiveness and engineering 
skill of the Romans. Even in the first century, 
Roman houses were warmed by hot air that 
rose from furnace-rooms and that circulated 
beneath the floors and inside the walls. The 
excavators in Pompeii also have found a house 
fitted with well-designed pipes for hot and 
cold water, arranged very much like the best 
modern plumbing. Although improved appli- 
ances and increased knowledge have brought 
about great advances in domestic engineering, 
it is evident that early in the Christian era 
the Romans conceived and constructed many 
of the contrivances that not so long ago were 
considered as luxuries in the most civilized 
countries. ® 


ASPARAGUS ANALYZED. — Asparagus 
belongs to the family of plants—Liliacewe— 
that includes onions, leeks, and garlic. Each 
of those vegetables contains a small quantity 
of sulphur in the form of an oil. The pres- 
ence of the sulphur is more noticeable in 
onions than in asparagus, but if shoots of 
asparagus are left in water for a few days, the 
odor of onion develops and becomes quite 
strong. The food value of asparagus is slight, 
and much of it is lost in the process of boiling; 
the Lancet declares that after boiling for 
twenty minutes, asparagus has virtually no 
food value. The knowledge of this fact is not 
likely to affect the popularity of the plant, 
since to most persons asparagus is very pala- 
table, and palatability plays an important part 
in our digestive processes. 
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CURRENT? EVENTS 


EFEATING THE MOROS. — An order 

was issued some time ago by Gen. John 
J. Pershing, military commander of the de- 
partment of Mindanao in the Philippines, 
that the Moros must surrender their guns to 
the military authorities, and that they must 
not carry their knives or swords when leaving 
their houses. ‘Some of the Moro subjects of 
the Sultan of Jolo resisted the enforcement 
of the order, and on June 12th, General 
Pershing, at the head of a strong force, took 





their entrenchments with the loss of six men 
killed and twelve wounded. The rebellious 
Moros are only half-civilized Mohammedans, 
and they have resisted American rule as they 
formerly resisted the rule of the Spaniards. 

e 


UFFRAGE.—On June 11th, the Illinois 

Legislature sent to the governor a Dill 
permitting women to vote in the election of 
all statutory officials, as distinguished from 
officials created by the state constitution. 
Mayors, aldermen, and Presidential electors 
are among those for whom the bill permits 
women to vote; but the governor and members 
of the legislature are constitutional officials. 
Until the state constitution is amended, the 
women may not vote for governor.——On the 
same day that the Illinois Legislature broad- 
ened the basis of suffrage, the Norwegian 
parliament unanimously agreed to remove the 
property qualifications that have restricted 
the exercise of the franchise by Norwegian 
women.——On June 13th, the United States 
Senate committee on woman suffrage submitted 
a favorable report on a proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting women to vote. 

& 


HE BALKAN SITUATION.—On June 

11th, in a special message to the kings of 
Bulgaria and Servia, the Tsar of Russia pro- 
tested against war between their states over 
the division of the territory won from Turkey. 
He reminded them that they had agreed long 
ago that Russia should arbitrate their differ- 
ences, and he called on them to abandon plans 
for ‘‘a criminal struggle.’? On June 12th, the 
two kings consented to arbitration by Russia, 
and the Servian government proposed that 
three-fourths of the armies in the field should 
be disbanded. With Russian influence on the 
side of peace in the Balkans, the danger of 
war among the allies, which was beginning to 
alarm Europe, has grown considerably less. 

& 


URKEY’S STRONG MAN. — Marshal 

Mahmud Shevket Pasha, grand vizier 
of Turkey, was assassinated by agents of his 
political opponents on June 11th, while on 
his way in an automobile to his office in 
Constantinople. His aid, who was with him, 
was also killed. Shevket had been grand 
vizier since January 24th. He was an Arab, 
born in Bagdad about 
sixty years ago, and was 
educated as a soldier in 
the military academy at 
Constantinople. After 
graduation, he served on 
the general staff, and 
later, through the influ- 
ence of Field Marshal von | 
der Goltz, the German 
military adviser of Tur- | 
key, he spent ten years | 
in Germany, studying the | 
army there. When the Young Turks revolted 
against Abdul Hamid, Shevket organized an 
army in Saloniki, marched it 300 miles to 
Constantinople, captured the city for the rev- 
olutionists, and when Abdul was deposed, 
protected the Young Turks while they organ- 
ized a new government with Mohammed V as 
Sultan. He became minister of war under the 
new régime, but resigned when he found that 
he could not reorganize the army and make it 
a good fighting machine. After the ministry 
that agreed to surrender the Turkish provinces 
in Europe to the Balkan allies was driven 
from power by assassination in January, 
Shevket was called back to office to preserve 
order. He became minister of war once more, 
and assumed the added responsibilities of the 
grand vizier. He was regarded as the strong- 
est man in Turkey, and the only man capable 
of carrying his country through the crisis. 

& 


APAN AND AMERICA. — Viscount 

Chinda, Japanese ambassador to the United 
States, attended a farewell dinner to Mr. 
George W. Guthrie, the new American ambas- 
sador to Japan, given in Pittsburgh on June 
7th, at which he discussed the relations between 
the two countries. He said that the world is 
growing so small that nations touch one 
another more closely than formerly, and that | 
this contact ‘‘is liable to give rise to occasional | 
misunderstandings and complications, but I do 
deny the existence, or the possible existence, 
of any phase in those difficulties which would 
not eventually yield to due and timely proc- 
esses of diplomatic treatment.’’——The Jap- | 
anese reply to the American note on the) 
California land question was submitted on 
June 4th. Tokyo despatches on June 6th 
said that it charged the California act with 
violation of the first article of the treaty, 
which permits Japanese to own houses, and 
that it also violates the fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 


& 


HE FIRST SUFFRAGETTE ‘“ MAR- 

TYR.’’—Miss Emily W. Davison, the suf- 
fragette who was injured on June 4th, while 
trying to stop the King’s horse during the 
running of the Derby at Epsom, died from a 
fractured skull on June 8th. She is the first 
suffragette ‘‘martyr.’’ 
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We'd like to show you over the 
Campbell establishment 


We'd like to have you inspect 
every corner of our plant from 
roof to boiler-room. Come any 
day that you are in our neigh- 
borhood, and see for yourself 
how we make 


cama, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


If you could see the many-thousand 
baskets of fresh red-ripe tomatoes com- 
ing in daily from the fertile New 
Jersey market gardens near at hand; 
if you could see and taste the choice 
materials we use —and smell their deli- 
cious fragrance, and see the dainty care 
exercised at every step of their prep- 
aration and blending— you would go 
straight to your grocer and order this 
tempting, wholesome soup for your 
dinner Z0-day. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 
10c a can 


Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 


“A forceful Campbell 
boy am L 
1 line them out so hot, 
That when I try, 
the people cry, 
y goodness, what a swat!’” 


Sour 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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SAVED BY HER SON. 


OST young people think 
M that they are not mature 
enough to have religious 
responsibilities or to exercise a 
religious influence over those 
older than themselves. In that 
they are quite mistaken; no one 
who is old enough to make up 
his mind that he wants to lead a Christian life 
is too young to live it as an example to those 
about him, whoever they may be. 

Among the interesting reminiscences of Rev. 
Dr. William E. Hatcher, printed in the Exam- 
iner, is the story of the little tow-headed print- 
er’s boy in a newspaper office who joined 
Doctor Hatcher’s church in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, although neither his mother nor any of 
his older brothers and sisters were in the least 
religious. It was hard for him to get to 
church, and impossible for him to come to 
evening meetings, but he was always in his 
seat when he could get there. And in spite 
of the strange isolation of his religious life, 
and his lack of encouragement, either at home 
or in his place of work, he persisted patiently, 
courageously, simply, in the way. 

One day the boy’s mother came to see the 
minister, and Doctor Hatcher received her 
with misgiving. He feared that she was going 
to oppose actively her son’s association with 
the church. 

But he need not have feared. The woman’s 
eyes were full of tears as she spoke of Hugh. 
‘*There never was such a boy,’’ she said. 
‘*T wish you could see him as we see him at 
home. Since he became a Christian he is 
different, and in spite of us all, he has made 
everything about our home life different. 

‘*He was a revelation to me; he was so 
peaceful, so obliging, and so helpful that I was 
lonesome whenever he was out of the house. 
Finally, I found that I could not go to sleep 
until he came home, late at night. There was 
one thing that bothered me. I used to put a 
little lunch in his room, and have a lamp 
burning at the head of the stairs. His room 
was next to mine, and I noticed that he moved 
round a long time before he went to bed. I 
wondered why he stayed up so long, and so one 
night I looked through the keyhole to see what 
the little fellow was doing. 

‘*He had drawn the table up to the side of 
his bed, had his lamp on it, and was reading 
the Bible. After a time he stopped reading, 
closed his Bible, laid it on the table, and 
knelt down beside the bed. Somehow I knew 
that he was praying for me, and God was 
hearing him. It touched and softened my 
heart. I sprang to my feet, stumbled into my 
room, fell down by my bedside, and gave 
my life to God for my boy’s sake. I had to 
tell Hugh at once. The door was unlocked, 
and he was still awake; so I went in, sat 
down at the foot of the bed in the dark, and 
told him that I had accepted the Saviour, and 
that it was the way he had been living that 
had moved me to do so.’’ 
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“RUNNING MOTHER.” 


‘“ OTHER! You'll really 

M go?” cried Hester, joy- 

fully. “I hadn’t dared 

hope it, you’re getting to be such a 

recluse. Let—me—see — How 
about clothes ?” 

“T sha’n’t need anything new, 
dear. With grandmother’s lovely 
old lace cape —” 

Hester nodded. ‘Yes; your dress will pass 
muster, but I’ll have to trim you a new hat.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Coyne, hastily. 

Hester only laughed. “I won’t bother her; I'll 
just do it,” she resolved. “As if I’d let my pre- 
cious mother wear that queer little close bonnet. 
Even when she bought it, four years ago, it was 
about suited to the most aged inmate of an old 
ladies’ home! She shall have a dream of a hat, all 
in shades of lavender, with pansies. She’s going 
to look fashionable for once in her life! Betty 
Hall looks after her mother’s clothes entirely, and 
Mrs. Hall says it saves nerve-wear, and keeps her 
presentable, and she likes it. I believe I’ll have 
to begin running mother.” 

But mother, with quite unexpected firmness, 
balked at the outset. 

“T hate to disappoint you, Hetty, and it’s a beau- 
tiful hat, as a hat,” she explained, “but I can’t 
wear it, dear—I can’t. I shouldn’t feel like myself 
in it. It would make me self-conscious, and spoil 
the whole occasion. It’s too frisky and flowery 
and cocky and audacious. With just a little alter- 
ation, it will do perfectly for you, with your laven- 
der muslin; but I should feel grotesque in it.” 

“But it’s grotesque to be so different!’ burst 
out Hester. 

“No,” said Mrs. Coyne, quietly, “only unfash- 
jionable. They’re not necessarily the same.” 

Hester’s heart still had a little resentful spot in 
it as she walked with her mother through the gay 
crowd that thronged the beautiful gardens where 
the tea was served. No one wore a bonnet in the 
least like Mrs. Coyne’s—yes, there was one! 
She wondered who the lady might be; somehow 
she had an air of distinction in spite of the little, 
close, old-fashioned bonnet and the soft ruche 
against her gray hair. And people were crowding 
round her so! 

Half an hour later she learned that the unknown 
lady was the famous woman in whose honor the 
tea was given. The hostess, a charming young 
matron whom Hester especially admired, said, 
nodding toward an arbor where the two little 
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Gondoforus, King of the Indies, splendid in power and pride, 

Sent all his heralds crying over the countryside. 

“If you have dreams of beauty, fit for a King’s abode, 

Come and reveal them to us!” they cried upon every road. 

For the King would build him a palace, more wonderful, more fair, 

Than ever a King in all the world had builded anywhere. 

Saint Thomas, the doubting apostle, fishing beside the sea, 

Heard the cry of the heralds, and filled with surprise was he. 

For he dreamed a dream of a palace most wonderful to behold, 

With pillars of marble and ivory, and towers of shining gold. 

So he entered a ship and sailed away, and he came to the King’s right hand. 
“TI have dreamed a dream,” he told him, and he drew his dream on the sand. 
“Now yours be the wealth of my coffers, and yours be my grain-house store. 
Build me the house you dreamed of. My heralds shall ride no more.” 

So the King gave him key and power over wood, and gold, and stone, 

And the King rode off to his battles and left Saint Thomas alone. 


But scarce was the gleam of his banners lost in the gleam of the west, 
When a blight fell over the harvest, leaving the land distressed. 

And a pestilence followed the famine, and up to the brazen sky 

Rose the prayers of the people, cry upon bitter cry. 

Gondoforus rode with his armies, his pride in their strength complete, 
And many a conquered nation laid its wealth at his feet. 

He carried their princes captive; and then, as he turned toward home, 

He bade them look to the sunrise for his golden palace dome. 

But they looked on a wasted country, they marched through a land bereft, 
They were met without welcome or protest by the sorrowing that were left. 


Saint Thomas stood at the city gate, dusty, and sad, and alone, 
And he said, “Through famine and pestilence, I have done as you would with 


your own. 


I have given the gold from your coffers, the grain that you had in store; 
I have tended the sick and buried the dead, and welcomed the poor at your door. 
And many the hearts that are broken, and many the brave that are dead, 
But many there be that bless your name, O King of the East,” he said. 
Gondoforus fainted with anger; his anger was strange to see, 

And he made Saint Thomas captive, and planned what his death should be. 
And he lay on his couch in anger, and mourned for his scattered hoard 
Of gold, and grain, and ivory, and ebony beam and board. 

“He shall die the death of a traitor!” he brooded and raged alone, 
When suddenly through his window a wonderful white light shone. 

A light like that path of glory out of a midnight sky, 

Thronged with a chorus of angels, praising the Lord on high. 

“What do you sing?” he whispered, as nearer the great host came. 

“The Palace of King Gondoforus, built in the dear Christ’s name!’’ 

“The Palace of King Gondoforus? Nay. A desolate land 

Lies where I thought to find it, and into an enemy’s hand 

Is scattered my garnered treasure, and he whom I trusted lies 

Waiting his death on the morrow to pay for his treacheries.” 

But clear fell the song of the angels upon his wondering ear: 

“ There has risen a palace in Heaven that even the Angels fear, 

So shining fair are its portals and its turrets, touched with flame. 

It was built by that good man Thomas, in King Gondoforus’ name.” 


Slowly the vision faded, and the dawn was white in the east 

When the King called his trembling servants, and bade them make him a feast. 
He called for a robe of purple, and he chose a golden chain, 

And he went to the prison portals, and he cried his grief and shame: 

“O Thomas, do you hear me? I come as a brother should, e 

Praying that you forgive me, for behold! your ways are good. 

And I am setting my captives free, and sending them home again, 

For I want neither palace nor triumph that is seen by the eyes of men.” 

Then the light of the love of God shone down, as they went out, hand in hand, 
And the harvest stirred in the earth again with hope for the stricken land. 





bonnets could be seen bobbing side by side, in 
eager conversation: 

“I’m so glad your mother could come! I knew 
they’d take to each other. And, O Hetty, aren’t 
they dear tolook at? They’re so blessedly differ- 
ent in their ducky little bonnets—as if their clothes 
belonged to them, like the feathers of birds. Don’t 
you hope when you and I are that age we’ll be 
half as charming?” 
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THE BLACK SQUALL. 


OUISE, Virgil and I went botanizing on the 
L’ south side of Lake Pend d’ Oreille one day last 
summer, writes a Companion contributor. 
That is, Louise and Virgil were botanizing, while 
I watched a pair of humming-birds build a nest 
on a cedar limb. We had crossed the lake in 
our little power-canoe, the Papoose. About four 
o’clock we came back to the shore. 


Once out of the heavy woods, the heat was 
intense, and it was so still that not so much as 
an aspen leaf quivered. Louise sank down in the 
shade of_a willow and fanned herself with her 
sun hat, Virgil walked down the shore to find the 
nest of a sand — that we had flushed that 
morning, while I busied myself getting the motor 
ready. The town lay across the lake five miles 
away, but plainly visible in the clear mountain 
air. e could even hear the whine of the great 
saws in the mills, and the labored breathing of the 
switch engine as it wrestled with the heavy loads 
of lumber. When all was ready I called to Virgil, 
and he and Louise took their places in the boat. 

“TI feel as if something unusual were going to 
happen,” Louise said, as she seated herself. 

“T feel that way, too,” I replied. ‘I feel that 
this motor is going to behave properly and start 
the first time I give the fly-wheel a turn.” 

“No, ame ouise insisted. ‘Have you never 
experienced a feeling as if something dark were 
hanging over you?” 

“T wish I could experience something dark, a 
cloud, for instance, that would shut out some of 
this heat,” said Virgil. 

***Have then thy wish,’ ”’ Louise quoted, and she 

inted to the range of hills south of the lake. A 

uge black mass was rolling above the hilltops. 

“That isn’t cloud,” Virgil said. “It must 
ei There is probably a forest fire beyond 

e hills.’ 

“It is neither,” I broke in; “it’s dust. We are 
about to experience on the lake a danger that 
menaces travelers on the desert.” 

e were now well out in the lake, and I hesi- 
tated whether to return or keep on. 1 watched 
the coming storm, and decided that it would meet 
us before we could make shore, and that the 
aperee could not make head against it. 

I reached down and increased the speed of 
the motor. The little craft tore through the water. 
The cloud of dust had by this time darkened the 
sun. Already we could hear the howling of the 
ge and the crashing of the great trees uprooted 

y the fury of the blast. The lake was still calm 
and unruffied, but there was a sullen coppery 
tinge to the water. We saw the storm strike the 
lake three miles below. Instantly the calm water 
was lashed into foam, and a broad white band 
came ne = the lake, preceded by a smother 
of blinding, choking dust. It filled our eyes until 
we could not see, and our nostrils until we could 
hardly breathe. In a few moments the white wall 
of water rolled upon us. The Papoose came near 





capsizing. “Port,” I called to Virgil, “and run 
before the gale!” 

He swung the boat, and the next wave struck her 
squarely astern, and drove her like an arrow into 
the one ahead. Louise sat perfectly still, hold- 
ing to the thwarts, and watched the boiling sea. I 
blessed her courage, for if she had become fright- 
ened and € a movement, the tiny boat would 
have foundered. 

The last sight I had of the shore, it was more 
than a mile distant. Now the dust was so dense 
that it was invisible. I took off my coat, knelt in 
the bottom, and held it over the motor to protect 
it from the flying Spray, for our lives depended 
upon it. Vir; eld the mee. Louise 
faced the situation with admirable courage, 
yng every time we struck a wave she was 
deluged with spray. 

The storm increased in fury, and as we neared 
the shore we could hear the hoarse roar of the 
breakers on the beach. I ered through the 
gloom, and made out diml e fringe of cotton- 
woods, then the shore line itself. Our boat could 
not live in that sea much longer; she was half- 
filled with water already. 

We were approaching shore near the outlet of 
the city sewer. The outfall, held in place by 
upright piling, stood far out in the water, while 
nearer shore rose the long concrete tanks, over 
which the waves dashed. Virgil saw that the 
water on the north side of the tanks was less 
turbulent, and turned the boat in that direction. 
Two men on shore had seen our danger, and hur- 
ried out upon the flat tops of the tanks to give 
assistance. They stood in water to the waist, and 
the waves almost washed them off their feet. 

uise rose, turned and crouched, ready to 
opens. Mn drove the boat within a few inches 
of the concrete ; Louise sprang up as the boat rose 
on the crest of a wave, and one of the men caught 
her. The next instant the Papoose was lifted and 
hurled upon the beach. As she struck, I shut off 
the power, glanced up, and saw a white-topped 
wave towering above us. It broke, and in an 
instant all was dark. 

The weight of water crushed both Virgil and 
me down into the bottom of the boat. It seemed 
an age before that wave started to recede, and 
when it did, the Papoose was sucked back with it; 
but one of the men grasped the mooring line, and 
held her fast until we got ashore. The next wave 
came, and with its help we shot the boat well out 
on the beach. 
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GUESSING THE TEMPERATURE. 


T often happens on sledge journeys among the 
arctic ice that the thermometers are broken. 
In that case, the party finds itself without any 

means of determining the temperature. But Mr. 
Roald Amundsen, the discoverer of the south 
pole, says that if the explorer accustoms himself 
to guess the temperature, it is possible to estimate 
the mean temperature for a month with a fair 
degree of accuracy. This fact he proved by 
means of a guessing competition during the winter 
that his party spent in camp on the great ice barrier. 
As each man came in in the morning he gave his 
opinion of the temperature outside, and each guess 
was entered in a 
I went over the figures, and the man who had 
guessed correctly the greatest number of times 
won the prize—a few cigars. Besides giving 
practise in estimating degrees of cold, it was a 
very good diversion with which to begin the day. 


k. At the end of the month | h 





When one day is almost oxeetty Hho another, the 
first hour of the morning is likely to be a little 
sour. The competition engaged every one’s atten- 
tion pleasantly. Each man’s entrance was awaited 
with excitement, and one man was not permitted 
to make his guess in the hearing of the man who 
followed him. Therefore, they to speak as 
they came in, one by one. 
“Now, Stubberud,” I would say, “‘what’s the 
temperature a. . 
Stubberud had his own way of calculating, which 
I never succeeded in understanding. e day, 
for instance, he looked about him, and studied the 
various‘faces. “It isn’t warm jo he said at 
last, with a great deal of conviction. I could 
immediately encourage him with the assurance 
that he had guessed correctly. It was -69° F.! 
The monthly results were very smnoetine. So 
far as I can remember, the best performance in any 
month was eight approximately correct guesses. 
A man might keep remarkably close to the actual 
temperature for a long time, and then suddenly 
one day make an error of twenty-five degrees. 
The winner’s mean temperature agreed within 
a few tenths of a degree with the actual mean 
temperature of the month, and the mean of all the 
competitors’ mean temperatures gave a result 
that was almost exactly correct. So if we had 
been so unlucky as to lose all our thermometers, 
we should not have been entirely at a loss. 
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WHAT A RAIL MUST STAND. 


AVE you any idea of the strain to which a 
H steel rail is subjected? The Metropolitan 

Magazine illustrates it by picturing the pass- 
ing of the Cannon-Ball Express. It is drawn by 
two engines. The largest weighs one hundred 
tons; seventy-seven tons of the weight are carried 
on the six driving-wheels, which means almost 
thirteen tons to a wheel. 


Thirteen tons of weight upon each wheel! That 
poe that thirteen tons of —_ falls for a flying 


an inch square, and 
It is like a succession of whirling blows from a 
thirteen-ton hammer. 

If the train is wy bey | miles an hour, an 
imaginary square inch has only one-five-hundred- 
and-twenty-eighth part of a second in which to 
receive the blow, wince under it, distribute the 
terrible force of it through its elastic elements to 
the surrounding mass of the rail, brace itself to 
help distribute stresses that are being taken b 
the adjacent surfaces, and passed back and fo 
in all sorts of ways through the mass of the rail, 
and then to receive the blow of the next driving- 


wheel. 

If the train is going sixty miles an hour, instead 
of thirty, the rail has to receive, withstand, and 
pass on ail this stress in one-ten-hundred-and-fifty- 
sixth part of a second. 

T is not all that happens to the rail. We 
have taken account of the compression strains 
only. There is another set of strains; for these 
big driving-wheels are pulling the train. They 
have caught hold of the rails fos y 
prip the rope in a tug of war, and they take a fresh 

101d every fraction of a second. The tendency is 
to pull the top off the rail, for rail and wheel to 
stick together, top and web and flange, in every 
single and separate molecule with all the tenacity 
of which steel is capable. 

But still we have stated only one-half the tension 
strain. The strain is reversing all the time; for 
while the ange drivers are pulling one part of the 
rail toward them, they are pushing another Ee 
= them. This plucking and spurning, 
hauling and me tension and compression 
goes on continuously. Complete reversal from 
compression to tension and back again takes 
place with every half-turn of a driving-wheel, and 
at a frightfully rapid rate. The marvel is that the 
rail is not ground to powder. 








YETTA’S BREAKFAST. 


[ ji and down the aisles went the medical 
inspector, always asking the same question: 
“What did you drink for breakfast?’ The 

unvarying answer was “cawfee” or “tea.” When 

Jacob Latiska was reached, however, a new note 

was struck. “Beer!” answered Jacob, loudly, 

in answer to the stereotyped inquiry. 


The medical inspector turned horror-stricken 
eyes on the teacher. “Poor class of people down 
here, aren’t they?” he asked, disdainfully. 

ow this cular teacher was very fond of 
her little charges, and she resented the inspector’s 
tone, so she answered, rather tartly, “‘Not at all. 
Jacob’s answer has been the exception.” 

“But not one of these children said ‘milk,’” 
answered the inspector. 

“Milk is nine cents a quart,” answered the 
teacher. “The mothers in this neighborhood 
would much rather give their children milk, but 
they simply can’t. he children must have some- 
thing hot with their bread and butter these bra- 
cing oes mornings; so their mothers give them 
diluted tea and coffee.” 

“It is very bad for them, nevertheless,” insisted 
the doctor. 

Over in her corner of the room Yetta dreamed 
how delighted the doctor would be when he 
heard her answer. She did not know that his 
question concerned the endless procession of 
breakfasts that follow one another, day after day. 
She thought that he referred to the specific break- 
fast of that particular morning. How fortunate 
that he had come on a day when she had had such 
an ambrosial meal! Only last night she had found 
ten cents, which her too indulgent mother told her 
she might have to do with as she liked. For once 
she had exactly what she wanted for break- 


Would the doctor ask her? He did, a. 
She sat in the last seat of the last row, and his 
voice was a dreary monotone by the time he 
reached Yetta. “What did you have for break- 
fast?” came the question, and “Two ice-cream 
sodas’’ came the answer. 4 

And the doctor, smiling with gentle malice, 
looked at the teacher and said, “The children 
must have something hot with their bread and 
butter these bracing mornings.” 
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BISMARCK AND THE EGGS. 


HE dinners and luncheons that King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria had served him in the 
field during the late campaign are in start- 

ling contrast to the fare with which other victorious 
monarchs have contented themselves under simi- 
lar conditions. After the Battle of Sedan, for 
example, the old Emperor William supped off a 
piece of dry bread, while he sat on a ladder that 
was supported on one side by a barrel, and on the 
other by the body ofa dead horse. ' 

Bismarck used to delight to relate that, when he 
was foraging with two companions in an almost 
deserted village during the Franco-Prussian War, 

@ Came upon a man from whom he got five eegs. 
Unable to divide the five cqually among three, he 
swallowed two. Then calling his companions, he 
shared the three remaining eggs wi 
truly Bismarckian idea of an 
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says the writer who describes the incident. 
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THE HELPERS. 
BY ANNE SCHUTZE. 
| planted many seeds one day, 
And then I had to go away 


To make a visit; so | said, 
“Oh, who will tend my garden-bed?” 


The Sun said, “1! will tend it. 

My warmest rays I'll lend it, 

And when you come back home at last 

You'll find your seeds are sprouting 
fast.” 


_ The Cioud said, “1! will tend it. 
My gentlest showers I’ll send it, 
And when you have come home again, 
You’ll see how gardens love the rain.” 


The Toad said, “I will tend it, 

By night and day defend it; 

No single bug or worm you’ll see, 
If you will trust its care to me.” 


When I came home, my garden-bed 

Was just as safe as they had said, 

And all my flowers were bright and 
green, 

The finest garden ever seen! 


“—_ 


LITTLE 
BEAR’S ADVENTURE. 


BY FRANCES M. FOX. 


NE summer Father Goldilocks and 
O Mother Goldilocks took Little Goldi- 

locks and went to the forest to camp 
out. Their tent was new and white, and they 
found that the forest was a delightful place 
for a home. 

Early every morning Mother Goldilocks rose 
to get breakfast. One morning, when she had 
blackberries ready in three bowls on the table, 
Father Goldilocks said: 

‘*Let us go to the river and catch some fish 
for breakfast. ’’ 

A few moments later Father Goldilocks, 
Mother Goldilocks, and Little Goldilocks were 
on their way to the river. 

While they were gone, Little Bear came. 
He was out for an early morning walk, and 
it happened that he had never seen a tent 
before. 

**Tt must be somebody’s house,’’ said Little 
Bear, as he knocked on the front pole of the 
tent. Nobody answered, so Little Bear opened 
the flap of the tent and walked in. 

Near the table were three camp-chairs in a 
row, a big, big camp-chair for the big, big 
Father Goldilocks, a middle-sized camp-chair 
for the middle-sized Mother Goldilocks, and a 
wee, wee chair for the wee, wee Goldilocks. 

After his long walk, Baby Bear was tired; 
so he sat down to rest in the big, big camp- 
chair, but it was too high to be comfortable. 
He then tried the middle-sized camp-chair, 
and that was too low to be comfortable. But 
when Little Bear tried the wee, wee camp- 
chair for the wee, wee Goldilocks, it was 
neither too high nor too low; it was just right. 
So Little Bear sat hard in that wee, wee 
camp-chair until he broke the bottom right 
out. 

Then Little Bear decided to try the beds. 
There were three beds in the tent, made of 
hemlock boughs, leaves and grass, covered 
with blankets; a big, big bed for the big, big 
Father Goldilocks, a middle-sized bed for the 
middle-sized Mother Goldilocks, and a wee, 
wee bed for the wee, wee Goldilocks. 

First Little Bear tried the big, big bed, but 
it was too hard for him. Then he tried the 
middle-sized bed for the middle-sized Goldi- 
locks, and it was too soft for him. But when 
Little Bear cuddled down in the wee, wee bed 
for the wee, wee Goldilocks, it was neither 
too hard nor too soft; it was just right. So 
he went sound asleep. 





Soon Father, Mother, and Little Goldilocks 


came home. The min- 
ute they opened the flap 
of the tent, Father 
Goldilocks exclaimed in 
a big, big voice: 

**Somebody has been 
sitting in my chair!’’ 

‘*Somebody has been 
sitting in my chair!’’ 
exclaimed middle - sized 
Mother Goldilocks. 

‘*And somebody has 
been sitting in my 
chair,’’ added wee, wee 
Goldilocks, beginning 
to ery, ‘‘and he has 
sat the bottom right 
out !’? 

‘*Somebody has been 
lying in my bed!’ thun- 
dered big Father Goldi- 
locks, in a big, angry 
voice. 

‘*Somebody has been 
lying in my bed!’’ de- 
clared dear middle-sized 
Mother Goldilocks. 

**Somebody has been 
lying in my bed,’’ ex- 
claimed wee, wee Goldi- 
locks, in a shrill, shrill 
voice, ‘‘and there he 
is!’? 

When the Goldilocks 
family came home, 
Little Bear began to 
dream that a thunder- 
storm was raging in the 
forest, until wee Goldi- 
locks stood beside him, 
and said in her shrill 
voice, ‘* There he is!’’ 

Little Bear awoke 
then, and when he saw 
good Father Goldilocks, 
Mother Goldilocks, and 
wee Goldilocks standing 
beside him, looking so 
angry, he sprang to his 
feet, and ran out of the 
tent, nor did he stop 
running until he reached 
his own home in the 
deep forest. When the three Goldilocks saw 
Little Bear run out of the tent, they began to 
laugh. And so the Goldilocks family lived 
happy ever after. So did Little Bear. 


“—_ 
THE GREAT ELM. 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


F all the trees that Billy knew, the very 
O tallest was the great elm in the meadow- 

lot near the river. He heard that the 
spire of the new church at the village was 
more than a hundred feet tall, and he felt sure 
that his tree was taller than that. 

One day Billy and his cousin Robert were 
playing in the meadow. They sat down to 
rest for a minute in the shade of the great elm. 

**T wish that I could find out how tall this 
tree really is,’’ said Billy. 

‘*Why, that is easy enough,’’ said Robert. 

They ran to the barn, where Robert picked 
out a small pole from a pile of lumber. With 
a foot rule, which Billy brought from the 
house, they found that the pole measured 
almost exactly ten feet in length. Taking both 
the pole and the foot rule, they hurried back 
to the meadow. ‘‘Now you sit down and 
watch me,’’ said Robert. 

He stuck the pole into the ground, not far 
from the elm, but outside the place where 
its great shadow fell. Then he carefully 
measured the shadow that was cast by the 


—_—. 
GET-UP AND GO-SLEEP. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


The Get-Up fay is a merry sprite, 


with active, eager ways. 


He is always round when morning dawns, the fairy-story says. 

At break of day he perches on the pillow, close at hand, 

And watches while the children wake all over this wide land. 

But if they do not heed the bell or knock that bids them rise, 

He gives the lazy ones a pinch that opens wide their eyes. 

Or, if they turn and cuddle down for just one tiny nap, 

Upon each lazy little head he gives a warning tap, 

While ever in their ears he sings his cheery little song: 

“Get up, get up, get up, dear child, you’ve been asleep too long.” 


The Go-Sleep fay is a gentle elf, with drowsy, nodding head. 

He is always round when little folks are getting into bed. 

And if with wide and wakeful eyes, into the dark they stare, 

He smooths their brows with softest touch and tenderest of care. 
He knows just how to coax the crossest babies off to sleep, 

Until the tired lashes droop and eyes no.longer peep. 

He weaves the sweetest dreams to cheer each weary little child, 
And always in their ears he sings, with voice so soft and mild, 

His pretty little lullaby, his soothing good-night song: 

“Go sleep, go sleep, go sleep, dear child, you’ve been awake too long.” 








VACATION - TIME. 


_ BY MARY CATHERINE CALLAN. 
S—chool-books now will be forgotten, and our story-books read 


U—nder trees where the shade is welcome. 


Bright is the garden-bed ; 


M—eadows are green and hillsides are sunny, with blossoms sprinkled o'er. 
M—erriest picnics now we are having down by the cool seashore. 
E—arly and late the birds are calling, quickly the glad hours run, 
R—omping and racing, happy and gay—this is vacation fun. 

—. 


pole, and with equal care measured the dis- 
tance from the base of the tree to the end of 
the shadow cast by its topmost branches. 

‘*Your elm is one hundred and twenty-eight 
feet tall,’’ he said, a moment later. 

‘*How did you do it?’’ cried Billy. 

‘There could be nothing easier,’’ said his 
cousin. ‘‘The pole is ten feet tall, and I found 
that its shadow is just five feet in length. 
Now that means that it takes two feet of the 
pole, with the sun where it is now, to cast a 





foot of shadow. Of course it is the same with 
the tree. I found that the length of the tree’s 
shadow is sixty-four feet. This means that 
the tree itself is twice sixty-four feet, or one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet high. Do you 
see? That is the way our teacher had us find 
out the height of our flagpole. ’’ 

Billy was quick enough to understand, and 
before another day had passed he had measured 
the height of a score of trees in the meadow 
and near the house. 


—_. 


BUTTERFLY BLUE. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


tilted gently. She folded and unfolded 

her wings as if she were a fan. You 
could hardly believe that she was not a flower 
herself. 

‘**Move aside, please,’’ said a voice close by, 
and the blossom dipped down suddenly. ‘‘I 
have business inside that will not wait.’’ 

It was Golden Bee, who was humming in a 
hurried and impatient way. Butterfly Blue 
slid off at once, and poised lightly in the air 
an inch or two away, while the newcomer 
bustled into the flower. He stayed there for 
several seconds, and then flew out in the same 
hurry. 

‘*Wait!’’ said Blue, settling herself again. 
‘*Talk to me a little; I am lonely.’’ 

‘*T have no time to talk, or to be lonely, 
either,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Do you suppose I 
came into this garden to swing on a bush ?’”’ 

**You seem so pleased with yourself, and so 
contented !’’ she kept on. 

**T am pleased with myself,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I am 
working hard—that’s why I am contented. 
You were not made for a honey-gatherer. ’’ 

‘*What was I made for, then? ‘To rock on 
flowers all the time? I want to be of use!’’ 

**T will tell you something,’’ Golden Bee 
said. ‘*There was a time, although you 
cannot remember it, when you worked very 
hard. You were a silk-spinner, and spun 
wondrously. One day you laid down in your 
spinnings and went to sleep. When you woke, 
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you began to fly and flutter and swing on 
flower blooms. You are very fair,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘And although it will never be possible 
for you to spin again, still there is plenty for 
you to do.”’ 

**Where?’’ cried Butterfly Blue. 

**Go out into the world and look, and keep 
a sharp watch in this very garden, too,”’ 
Golden Bee replied. ‘‘And now good day.’’ 

Toward evening they met again suddenly in 
a big, cool, lavender air lane. 

‘*Well, are you happy yet?’’ cried Golden 
Bee, cheerily. 

‘Yes, I am happy,’’ said Butterfly Blue. 
**T have worked hard to-day. When you left 
me this morning, I flew up and down and in 
and out, looking for work. A tiny child here 
in the garden saw me, and I let it chase me 
through the winding walks. It ran and ran, 
and waved its hands in joy. Then I darted 
out and away, and into an open window. 
Round and round the white walls of a room 
I circled, and the child in the bed opened her 
eyes to watch me, and smiled. I left there 
at last, and traveled until I came to a lame 
boy in his chair. I was a little afraid, but his 
face looked pitiful, and I lit on his knee. I 
opened and shut my wings. He did not touch 
me, but cried, ‘Oh, beautiful!’ and laughed 
aloud. I have not been idle since you saw 
me, Golden Bee. I am very happy.’’ 

**Of course you are,’’ remarked Golden Bee, 
as he began to thrum again. 
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MOTHER MYRA ENTERTAINS. 


6 DEAR!” said the 
O youngest member 
of the Mother’s 
Club. “Let’s hurry up 
and get this tiresome del- 
egate business out of the 
way. Ihave some ques- 
tions I’m just suffering 
to ask Mrs. Maverick.” 

The Mother’s Club, 
being a comfortably in- 
formal organization, 
laughed unanimously. 

**You may ask her 
now,” said the president. ‘We shall all enjoy 
hearing Mother Myra’s answers.” 

“But it isn’t really Mother’s Club business at 
all. It isn’t about children I want to ask her; it’s 
aunts. My great-aunt is coming to visit me this 
week. I’ve heard what a good time Mrs. Mav- 
erick gave her husband’s aunt last summer. I 
should like to ask what she did to amuse her.” 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you,” said Mrs. Mav- 
erick, “but I haven’t a thing worth telling. I just 
forgot she was an old lady. You see, I had myself 
learned what it is to be laid on the shelf. My 
niece Margaret was graduated from Hillcroft 
last June. She returned with a deference toward 
older people! that it was uplifting to see. She 
would help me on and off the street-car as if I were 
ninety-five, and run anxiously for little shawls for 
fear I should feel a draft. I am only eighteen 
years older than she is, but by the time my niece 
went home, I felt like her great-grandmother. 

“IT determined that 1 would treat Aunt Helen as 
if she were my Own age, or even younger; so we 
had a little family festival for her the night she 
arrived. We all dressed up for the occasion. 

“Then I invited the old gentleman next door to 
dinner. Another day I gave a small afternoon 
tea for her. Dan took us out to luncheon at the 
Country Club one day, and afterward made the 
most tactful speech of his life. 

“*Wouldn’t you girls like to take a little spin 
down to the shore? he said. ‘Jack Sigsbee has 
his machine here, and would like to take us.’ 

“Aunt Helen is afraid of automobiles, but that 
‘you girls’ was too much for her. 

“The children wanted to do their share of enter- 
taining. Dick took her to a moving-picture show, 
and Elizabeth and Mary gave a croquet-party for 
her, and I really think those two things pleased 
her more than anything else.” 

“I wonder that you didn’t wear the poor old 
lady out,” remarked some one. “Didn’t you give 
her any quiet times?” 

“Oh, yes. I told her that all of us, except Dan, 
of course, and my big boy, Dick, take a rest after 
luncheon every day in summer. I didn’t want to 
imply that she needed it any more than we did. 
At other times I would say, ‘Let’s go up-stairs 
now and write our letters,’ or I’d suggest that 
she should lie down in the hammock and look at a 
magazine while I worked over my accounts. 

“Often I took her right in to what 1 was doing, 
and let her help, and she seemed to enjoy it. I 
asked her to teach the girls how to knit their father 
some ties, and we all took turns reading aloud. 
She helped me plan the meals, too, and so 1 
learned what she liked without having to ask her. 

“She gave us quite as good a time as we gave 
her, and I guess that’s why she enjoyed it.” 
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THE MOST FRAGRANT HOUSE PLANT. 


ECAUSE of its strong, delicious fragrance, 
B the mignonette is probably the most popular 

house plant, and it is easily grown. For 
early winter blooming, plant the first seeds in the 
latter part of July, and make successive sowings 
later, so that there will always be a pot of it in the 
window-garden. 

As you cannot transplant mignonette without 
giving the plants a serious, if not fatal, setback, 
sow several seeds in a pot—eight to ten seeds in 
a four-inch pot, for example. Use a good soil, one 
containing two parts of garden 
loarh,—or rotted sod if you can 
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four inches high will cause two or three new 
branches to start, and these with the five or six 
that have already grown up will make a very 
shapely plant. Use small, round sticks, painted 
green, so that they will not be too conspicuous. 
Birch or willow twigs make excellent stakes. 

When the plant is about ten inches high, pinch 
out the tops of all the branches, so that the 
branches will bloom at the same time; and if you 
have given the plant the proper attention, there 
should be anywhere from twelve to fifteen good 
spikes. 

Be very careful that the plant gets plenty of 
water, for mignonette is very sensitive to dryness. 
A very slight degree of dryness will spoil your 
chances of getting a good plant. 
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THE LAW AND THE DOG. 


VERY owner of a dog should know his own 
E responsibilities, and the standing of the ani- 
mal before the law. 

By the old common law, all animals are divided 
into two classes, wild and domestic. Wild animals 
are those that have not been tamed or reduced to 
subjection by man. They are not recognized as 
being the subject of property rights; the ownership 
of them, when they are alive, belongs generally 
to the state, and not to private indi- 
viduals. Thus, a moose roaming at will 
in the woods of Maine is a wild animal, 
and belongs to no one person; that 
same moose, captured and tied to a tree, 
or tamed and harnessed, belongs to his 
eaptor; or, again, that same moose 
killed by a hunter belongs to him if he 
is not himself a trespasser upon an- 
other’s land. 

On the other hand, domesticated ani- 
mals are as much the subject of owner- 
ship by sale and delivery as any other 
property. 

Midway between these two classes 
stands the dog, neither a wild nor a 
domestic animal in the eye of the old 
common law. His exact status in the 
animal kingdom has been the subject of 
learned dissertations by jurists and leg- 
islators. It has been gravely argued 
that because he is generally kept to pro- 
tect, he must retain in some degree the 
natural ferocity that characterized him 
when wild. If he is thus kept, trained, 
and used, the grave argument runs, he 
is likely to become a private nuisance; 
ferocious and accustomed to bite per- 
sons, he is, therefore, dangerous to the 








degree of intelligence than other domestic animals, 
and, therefore, given privileges not accorded other 
animals,” those privileges do not protect it in 
wrong-doing, induced either by its own or its 
master’s viciousness or negligence. The tres- 
passing dog is, like any other trespasser, respon- 
sible for his trespass and for his actions, and the 
person upon whose land, or against whose person. 
or property the trespass is directed, may resort 
to any means necessary to protect himself or his 
property. 

As in the case of other trespasses, the owner of 
the land may use such violence as is necessary to 
protect or restrain, and in conformity with this 
rule, he may kill such trespassing animal if he has 
just reason to fear danger or dathage. But he 
must be sure that the danger is real; he is not 
warranted, as a defendant in an Illinois court 
found to his sorrow, in killing a frightened dog 
that had run upon his premises, but had neither 
done nor attempted, at that time, any injury, even 
though he was suspected of having previously 
done injury upon the premises. Nor was another 
Illinois defendant excused because he thought 
that the dog he killed was a wolf. 

On the other hand, a man need not inquire into 
the value or ancestry of a dog if in fact it is work- 
ing him mischief. Evidence of the highest market 
value and of the politest pedigree are equally 
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established by what happened at the time of the 
injury complained of; it is not always necessary to 
prove prior cases ofinjury. If, however, it is shown 
that a dog has once bitten a person and the owner 
had notice thereof, the proof of knowledge will be 
complete. There are some exceptions, but the 
only safe course for the owner of a savage dog to 
take is so to restrain the animal that it cannot injure 
a person who is rightfully going about his business. 

In estimating the damage from an injury in- 
flicted by a dog, the fears concerning the future 
bad results, the permanence of the injury, and 
the degree of disfigurement are all proper matters 
for consideration. Moreover, if the owner is 
proved to have been negligent in allowing a dog 
to run about unmuzzled, exemplary or punitive 
damages may be awarded. 

Statutes have been enacted in different states 
that impose additional liability on the owner of 
vicious dogs, but the principles stated above can 
safely be followed. For an example of the excep- 
tions, there is a Massachusetts statute that pro- 
vides for double the amount of damages sustained 
under some circumstances. Under this statute, 
the keeper of a dog was held liable for double the 
amount of damages sustained in consequence of 
a sudden attack that made the plaintiff’s horse 
unmanageable. So, also, under a similar Michi- 
gan statute, the owner of a dog that assaulted a 

person traveling the highway was held 
liable for double damages, because the 








dog attacked the man’s horse, and 
caused it to kick him in the face and 
run away. 

Many states provide by statute that 
the proceeds of dog licenses shall be 
paid into a fund from which the town 
compensates persons injured by dogs. 
The statute particularly applies to 
injuries to sheep. Although the town is 
thus primarily liable, it recovers from 
the owner of the dog the damages it is 
compelled to pay. In many states, the 
owner of sheep thus injured by a dog 
can kill the dog if he knows its identity ; 
and in other states the owner of sheep 
can recover double damages for their 
death or injury. In none of these cases 
need the owner’s knowledge of his dog’s 
vicious habits be shown. The fact of 
killing presupposes viciousness on the 
part of the dog, and knowledge on the 
part of the owner. And any person 
knowing of such injury to sheep by dogs 
may kill the offending animals. 

In some states, if injuries are inflicted 
on sheep by more than one dog, the 
liability of each owner is limited to the 
damage proved to have been inflicted by 








community, and a public nuisance. 

Another profound reason brought for- 
ward in support of this position is the 
fact that his flesh is not edible; he is not bred 
to furnish food-supply. Moreover, the dreaded 
hydrophobia is laid to his account, and a balance 
struck against his admittance within the charmed 
circle of domestic animals. 

The practical teachings of usage and experi- 
ence, however, have superseded the dicta of the 
old common law. To-day, in spite of these prin- 
ciples of the common law, the dog does occupy 
an honored place in the life of man, if not on the 
statute-books. As stated in 1884 by Chief Justice 
Appleton of the Supreme Court of Maine, the 
modern principle is as follows: 

“A dog is the subject of ownership. Trespass 
will lie for an injury to him. Trover is maintain- 
able for his conversion. Replevin will restore 
him to the possession of his master. He may be 
bought and sold. An action may be had for his 
price. The owner has all the remedies for the 
vindication of his rights of property in this animal 
that he has in any other species of personal prop- 
erty he may possess.” 

In this quotation are answered the principal 
questions that might be asked about the attitude 
of the law toward the dog. He is on exactly the 
same basis as is the horse or the cow; he is simply 
a chattel, one of the many forms of personal prop- 
erty, and subject to the code of laws that govern 
chattel property. 

The possible danger from the 








get it,—two parts of sand and 
one of well-decayed manure, 
and put a half-inch of coal 
clinkers, stones, or broken pot- 
tery in the bottom of the pot for 
drainage. 

Having sown the seeds, put a 
glass over the top of the pot. 
The seeds will come up in about 
two weeks, and then you can 
remove the glass. When the 
plants have made each several 
leaves, thin them either to a 
single plant in a pot, or to two 











bite of a dog is not so peculiar 
a menace that a special code of 
liability attaches to it. The 
kick or bite of a horse, the 
attack of an ox, the scratch of 
a cat, or, in fact, any injury 
inflicted by any domestic animal 
is in the same category, and 
is governed by the same rules. 
As, however, the dog, more 
than any other domesticated 
animal, is unrestrained in his 
habits and closely attached to 
man, these rules are more 














or three. If you leave two or 
three, they will grow together, 
and make a bushier plant that will require less 
training than a single plant. After thinning, put 
a half-inch layer of good soil round the plants if 
there is room. It will help to brace them up. To 
make them bushier, pinch the tops of the plants 
when they are about four inches high. 

As soon as the pot has become fairly well filled 
with roots, but before the plant has become pot- 
bound, move the plant into a five- or six-inch pot. 
It will bloom in this, but you can safely move it 
once more to a seven- or eight-inch pot. Use a 
rich soil composed of equal parts of loam, sand, 
and well-decayed manure; or the proportion of 
manure may be made even larger without harm. 
Begin feeding with liquid fertilizer as soon as the 
flower-buds show; apply weak liquid manure once 
a week at first, and as the buds come forward, 
twice a week. 

If you grow only one plant in a pot, put in sev- 
eral stakes when the plant is about six inches 
high. The pinching back when the plant was 





likely to be applied in his case 
than in the case of other animals. 

For the same reason, the dog-owner in most 
states is subjected to a special license. It applies 
to all dogs, without regard to value, and is im- 
posed, not for purposes of revenue, but upon the 
theory that if any man thinks enough of his dog 
to pay a tax or license for him, he will care for 
him and properly feed and water him, so that the 
animal will not become vicious and a menace to 
the community. The theory of the law is often 
frankly, although brutally, stated in the reverse— 
that all homeless, ill-fed, and, therefore, danger- 
ous dogs should for the public safety be killed. 
Actual ownership and care are the universal rule. 
In most states, dogs found without a license tag, 
or a collar with the owner’s name,—as evidence of 
ownership and care,—can legally be killed at sight. 
Such statutes, however, do not authorize a person 
to convert such a dog to his own use. 

Although, as was remarked by an Idaho judge, 
“the dog is generally recognized as an essential 
part of every well-regulated family, of a higher 





unavailing against positive evidence of harm. So 
an Idaho court justified a rancher in killing certain 
hounds that chased his chickens and harried his 
hogs, although the owner of the dogs protested 
that because of their distinguished descent and 
careful training, it was absolutely foreign to their 
nature to hunt anything except wild animals. 

About the legal soundness of the historic verdict 
in the case of dog Tray, the authorities are divided. 
Thus, under a Kentucky statute, although any 
dog found worrying or injuring cattle, even out- 
side their owner’s enclosure, may be killed, it was 
held that a dog may not be killed merely because 
he was found in the company of other dogs that 
had been previously worrying cattle. Yet other 
courts have held that such vicious association 
exonerated the executioner. Mere proof that 
sheep have been worried by dogs is not admissible 
upon an action against the owner of the sheep for 
killing a dog unless there is some evidence to con- 
nect the animal with the slaughter. 

Although to warrant redress, the damage in- 
flicted must be real and serious, a succession of 
petty annoyances by dogs may amount to such an 
aggregate as to constitute a nuisance, and be en- 
joined in an appropriate action. In a case where 
dogs barked continuously, night after night, a 
judge granted an injunction against their owner, 
remarking that to murder sleep was as reprehen- 
sible as any other offense, and as liable to punish- 
ment. 

If a dog is unlawfully killed, the measure of 
damage for such killing is the value of the dog, 
and that value is to be determined, not exclusively 
by the market value, but by the usefulness of the 
dog or the attachment between it and its owner. 
Nor does the question of value determine the fact 
of property or ownership. Thus the law definitely 
recognizes the sentiment that exists between the 
dog and its master. The newsboy’s mongrel is as 
carefully protected as is the most highly bred and 
trained animal. Although strictly punitive dam- 
ages are not allowed, if the circumstances attend- 
ing the killing reveal viciousness or wantonness, 
the circumstances may be shown, and may affect 
the amount of damages. 

Concerning the liability of the owner for injuries 
inflicted by his dog, a few general remarks can be 
made. 

If the dog is rightfully in the place where the 
injury was inflicted, the owner will not be liable 
unless he had knowledge of the vicious propensity 
of the animal. In an action for any such injury, 
the complainant need only prove such knowledge ; 
he need not prove negligence on the part of the 
owner—that will be presumed. So if the owner 
of a dog knows the animal to be dangerous, he is 
bound at his peril to keep it secure; if any one is 
injured by it, the owner will be liable for all the 
damages sustained. If, on the other hand, a 
person with knowledge of the evil propensities 
of a dog wantonly excites the animal, or volun- 
tarily and unnecessarily puts himself in the way 
of attack, he will be adjudged to have brought the 
injury upon himself, and will not be entitled to 
reeover damages. 

Knowledge on the part of the owner may be 





his dog. In most cases this provision 

would make it impossible to maintain 
any action for damages. In other states, however, 
a more just rule prevails, and any owner of any of 
the dogs concerned is liable for all damage. 

As has been said, all the principles here dis- 
cussed have been modified in many states. The 
wise reader, if he owns a dog, will remember that 
the exceptions may be in his own state, and in 
case of trouble, will consult a lawyer. 


® © 


FROM AN OLD MACKINTOSH. 


O not throw away old mackintoshes. From 
D a discarded rubber coat one ingenious 

mother made three garments that have 
given their little wearers the greatest pleasure, 
and have saved her much work. The first was a 
pair of rompers, or waders, for the little girl to 
paddle in; the next a photographer’s apron for 
the boy who to his delight, but to the ruin of his 
clothes, had learned to develop and print his own 
photographs; and the last a big, soap-bubble apron 
for the little four-year-old. Seated in a high chair, 
with a bowl of soap-suds and a little glass tube, he 
has found hours of amusement, and, thanks to the 
mackintosh apron, has kept dry. 
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DRYING FRUIT. 


To Dry Apples. Sweet apples are best for dry- 
ing. After you have removed the skin, core and 
quarter them, place them on racks of plaited twigs 
in a slow oven, and allow them to remain until 
they are perfectly dry, a golden yellow in color, 
and firm to the touch. Take them out of the oven, 
and allow them to grow cold; then store them in a 
dry place in a tin canister. Treat tart apples the 
same way, except that because of their great juici- 
ness it is necessary to subject them twice to the 
heat of the oven, and allow them to grow cold 
between the heatings. 

Pears. Pears should be peeled and cored; it is 
best to use such kinds as do not keep well for 
eating uncooked. The oven should be of medium 
heat. Put the pears to heat twice, and flatten 
them with the hands while they are cooling for the 
second time. Store them away, closely packed in 
a tin canister. 

Plums. Plums should be wiped with a dry cloth, 
and placed on the racks with the stalks upward. 
The best time to dry them is when the bread 
comes out of the oven. As soon as the plums are 
thoroughly heated, take them out of the oven, and 
set them away for twenty-four hours. The next 
day put them again in the oven, and leave them 
for three hours or longer, until the skin looks dry 
and wrinkled; then let them grow cold, and before 
storing, rub them between the hands to free them 
of the stalks. Put them in a roomy bag, and hang 
them up in a cool place. 

Cherries. The small black cherry is best for 
drying purposes. You will need a slow fire, but as 
they are tiny they need only go into the oven once. 
When they are dry and cold, rub off the stalks 
with the hands, and store them like the plums. 

Apricots. Apricots require a very cool oven, SO 
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that they may not lose their bright orange coloring. 
After halving them and taking out the stones, 
put them on the racks with the cut side up. Let 
them stay in the oven three hours the first time; 
then let them cool and stand for eight hours; then 
heat them through again. The’second time the 
heat of the oven may be more intense, but not 
fierce. When they are cold, pack the apricots 
closely in a tin canister. 


® © 
Toasted Bread can be kept fresh and warm for 





an hour or more by placing it in a double boiler, 
and setting the boiler on the back of the stove. 
® © 


A CHEAP SLEEPING- PORCH. 


N old-fashioned corn-crib that had outlived its 
usefulness was about to be torn down, when 
the boys begged that they might try their 

hands at transforming it into a sleeping-porch. 
The house was of the “story-and-a-half” kind, 
with one window to each bedroom, and sleeping 
indoors after a hard day’s work in the hot fields 
was very trying. Unfortunately, there was no 
place where a sleeping-porch could conveniently 
be added. A strong team easily pulled the crib to 
a place near the house. The boys then mounted 
it on eight large stones, so that the air circulated 
freely under and round it. 

They sided it up with old boards to the height of 
four feet, and fitted the open space to the roof 
with wire screening, in order to keep out insects. 
They made stout curtains from an old binder 
eover, for protection on rainy nights. The cur- 
tains they so arranged that in two minutes they 
could make the place virtually rain-proof. 

At first the boys planned to use cots, but as 
some old bedsteads were available, they were set 
up. They left no room for furniture, but each 
boy had a stool that he could push under his bed. 
A little shelf fitted with the simplest toilet articles 
was put up for each sleeper, and also a few nails 
on which to hang clothes. The tops of the beds 
were sawed off to allow free circulation of air. 

The bedding, although always fresh and clean, 
was the oldest the house afforded, and the carriage 
robes were used on cold nights, together with 
old quilts and “‘comforters.” The women of the 
family liked the arrangement, for it gave them 
the whole upper floor of the house, and allowed 
them to open every door and window, and so 
make the place much cooler than before. The 
arrangement also saved work in the busy season. 
The sleeping-porch was easily scrubbed, the 
sheets were washed each week, hung perfectly 
straight on the line, and returned to the beds on 
Monday afternoon, unironed. The cotton blan- 
kets were treated in the same way. 
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SWEDISH WEAVING. 


WEDISH weaving, just now a popular way to 
decorate the household linens, is easily and 
rapidly done, and those who have had little 

experience in sewing or fancy-work will enjoy 
seeing the pattern grow on the threads. 

For towels, choose a good quality of plain or 
figured huckabuck. A towel twenty-four to 
twenty-seven inches wide requires a yard and a 
half of linen; the “guest” size,— fifteen inches 
wide,—about a yard. In both cases, that allows 
forhems. The guest towel should have a narrow 
insertion, say about an inch wide, but the larger 
towel may have a much wider pattern. Both ends 
of the towel should be worked, and there may be 
a narrow insertion at one end if it is desired. 

After you have decided what the width of the in- 
sertion shall be, allow for a hem of about the same 
width. Draw one 
thread across the 
towel for a guide, and 
baste the hem in 
place; then draw all 
the threads to the 
width desired for 
the insertion. For the 
weaving, use a linen 
or mercerized cotton 
thread, and a blunt 
needle with a large 
eye. A pointed 
needle will catch in 
the loose threads. To 
keep the linen flat, do 
the work over an em- 
broidery-frame, or 
baste it to a strip 
of enameled cloth. 
Make no knots in the 
thread, but conceal 
the ends in the work, 
at first by working 
over them with the 
pattern, and in finish- 
ing by running the 
end through a portion of the design, and cutting it 
close. That leaves both right and wrong side of 
the work equally smooth. 

As the illustrations show, the weaving is done 
over groups of the drawn threads, so as to form 
blocks of various sizes. The illustrations are 
sufficiently enlarged so that you can copy the 
designs easily; but new patterns will suggest 
themselves as the work becomes familiar. 

One advantage of this kind of weaving is that 
it does not impair the usefulness of the linen, 
since all the threads are covered in the weaving, 
and the insertion is as strong as the rest of the 
material. 

The introduction of color into the weaving of 
the white insertion adds to the attractiveness, 
especially for towels. An insertion of solid color 
on a white material is also very pretty; so are two 
shades of the same color, particularly in the dull 
blues and greens; and much of the colored thread 
washes well. 

You can use Swedish weaving not only for 
towels, but for such other household articles as 
sheets, pillow-slips, table-covers and table-scarfs, 
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if they are made of heavy linen. An unusually | 
effective table-scarf can be made of heavy coffee- 
colored linen by making a wide hem and wide 
insertion woven in the same color, and adding a 
very narrow crocheted edge trimming and a 
woven wheel in the corner. 

Because the work is at once durable and at- 
tractive, it is applied to finer linen by using fine 
thread and narrow patterns. Bands of it add a 
touch of individuality to linen dresses. You can 
use the ravelings when you are not able to match 
thread to the material. 

If you are not quite sure of accuracy in dividing 
the width of the insertion into its proper propor- 
tions, make pencil-marks at the end of the drawn 
threads. They will show plainly, but will be 
covered when the weaving is done. 

Design number 1 is a simple pattern to begin 
with; the weaving is done over three groups of 
threads, taking up one-quarter of the width in 
each group. Number 3 makes an attractive inser- 
tion in white and one color. In this pattern the 
space is divided into three portions; one-third is 
woven over six groups of threads, one-third over 
four groups, the remaining third over two. Num- 
bers 2, 4, 5, 6 are other attractive designs. 
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AN EASILY MADE ICE-BOX. 


Te box, of which a-cross-section is shown in 
the illustration, really consists of two boxes, 
one within the other, separated by one-inch 
strips that leave a dead air space between them. 
Before the strips are nailed on, cover the outside 
of the inner box and the inside of the larger box 
with a double thick- | 
ness of building-paper. | 
A one-inch strip two 
inches wide closes the | 
opening between the | 
tops of the two boxes, | 
and makes a dead air | 
space. The construe- | 
tion of the cover is the 
same as the sides of 
the box, except that 
there are flanges at the 
front and the sides of 
the cover. 

The lumber that you 
use in making the box 
should be tongued and | 

grooved. Line the inside of the inner box with 
galvanized iron or, zinc, and tack a strip of felt 
round the top of the box and the cover, to make 
it all tight. 

Solder a short piece of half-inch pipe to the zine 
at the bottom, for an outlet. It should discharge 
into a vessel of water, so that the end is always 
submerged. 
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WHEN TO OPEN CELLAR WINDOWS. 


N summer the cellar windows should be opened 
| only in the cool of. the morning, evening, or 

night, and should be kept closed during the 
daytime. Otherwise the coolness of the cellar 
will condense the moisture in the warm air, and 
cause metals to rust, fruit and vegetables to 
become moldy, and walls and floor to become 
damp. 

The air of the cellar is always cooler than the 
air that enters the windows in the daytime in 
summer. When you stand at the window the 
breeze feels cool on your cheek, but the air seems 
cool only because it is in motion. The use of a 
fan in a warm room gives the same sense of cool- 
ness. 
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SALMON BISQUE.—An attractive and _ pala- 
table — > made by adding three pints of milk 
to two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour. 
This makes a white sauce. Season it with salt and 

pper, and add a can of the best salmon, which 

as been rubbed through a sieve to free it from 
bones and bits of skin. Serve with croutons. 


SMALL PEAS A LA CAUCHOISE.—Pour one 
ounce of butter over one quart of small peas. 
Add a head of lettuce, an onion, a little parsley, 
and salt or sugar according to taste. Cover the 

and cook over a moderate fire until the peas 
are tender. Then remove the onion, parsley, and 
lettuce. Mix well together the yolks of four eggs, 
and three teaspoonfuls of cream, and pour the 
mixture on the peas. Serve immediately. 


PARSNIP CROQUETTES.—Boil one pound of 
parsnips and press them through a fine sieve, or 
mash with a fork until they are smooth. Pour 
one-half of a cupful of boiling milk over one-half 
of a pound of bread-crumbs; add the parsnip puree, 
an ounce of butter, a teaspoonful of grated cheese, 
the yolks of two eggs, and a few drops of lemon- 

juice. Mix the mass thoroughly, and form it into 
lis. Roll each ball into the whites of the eggs, 
slightly beaten;: then roll it in bread-crumbs, 
lunge into boiling oil, and fry to a light brown. 
rain, and serve on a folded napkin. The cro- 
quettes are excellent with gravy and roast pork. 


SCALLOPED ASPARAGUS.—Carefully wash 
two small bunches of asparagus, and stand them 
upright in a kettle of water, allowing the tips to 
be above the water. As the water boils, it steams 
the soft tips, while the thick stocks are boiled. 
Drain the asparagus, and cut it into pieces, dis- 
carding the toughest portions. To each twocupfuls 
of aspara use an equal amount of bread- 
crumbs, one cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
pepper. Butter a baking-dish, and put the bread- 
crumbs and asparagus in alternate layers, the last 
layer being one of crumbs. Pour the milk over it, 
and bake about twenty minutes. 


A NEW RULE FOR RASPBERRY SHORT- 
CAKE.—The ordinary raspberry shortcake is 
inferior to strawberry shortcake principally be- 
cause raspberries do not give enough juice, even 
if a great many are used. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, make the shortcake in the usual way, and | 
for the filling use a box of raspberries and a box | 
of currants. Put the currants through a sieve 
with a cup of sugar, and add the juice thus ob- 
tained to the raspberries, and oneet of sugar, | 
mashing the berries very slightly. he fil ing 
may be used either plain or with a little whipped | 
cream added; cover the top of the cake with | 
whipped cream decorated with raspberries. The | 
flavor of the raspberries is so much ey oy! than | 
that of the currants that you do not taste the latter | 








at all. 
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We Envy You 


Who Never Tasted Puffed Grains 


There’s a charming revelation coming sometime to the folks 
who meet around your morning table. 


They have yet to discover the most winsome morsels men 
have ever made from grain. 





Some morning, a dish like we show will greetthem. A dish 
of porous, brown grains—eight times normal size—puffed by a 
steam explosion. 

A dish of thin-walled wafers—airy bubbles of grain—with a 
taste like toasted nuts. 

Some will serve them with cream and sugar, some will mix 
them with berries. And the grains will crush at a touch of the 
teeth into almond-flavored granules. 





Then, for luncheons or suppers, you’ll serve the grains float- 
ing in bowls of milk. You'll use them at dinner to garnish ice 
cream. You’ll use them in candy making. 


Thus will come to your table a new delight. Also scientific 
foods which stand among the greatest of food inventions. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ cxceo: i 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Millions of Explosions 









Within each Puffed Grain have occurred at least a hundred 
million explosions. Every food granule has been blasted to 
pieces, by turning the moisture within it to steam. 


Thus the countless cells are created. Thus digestion is 
made easy. And thus comes the nutty flavor. 


Thus is Prof. Anderson’s process for making whole-grain 
foods wholly digestible. But the foods are so fascinating—so 
dainty, crisp and melting—that one forgets the scientific side. 

Don’t let these summer days go by without having Puffed 


Grains on your table. Order them now—a package of each— 
and surprise your folks tomorrow. 





Served like crackers in bowls of milk 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO a 
433) 
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BOASTING 


TT boasting boy 
usually boasts of 
what he can do; 

the boasting girl usually 

boasts of her clothes, her 
personal belongings, or 
the wealth and position 
of her friends. Most per- 
sons are acquainted with 
the girl who accompanies 
nearly every allusion to 
her acquaintances with 
such remarks as, “They 
have loads of money,” or 

“They are awfully swell.” ‘Well-bred people,” 

a writer has said, “never publish their friends’ 

financial standing; there are mercantile agencies 

that make a business of that.” 

Girls who boast about their belongings or their 
friends do so with the mistaken idea of advancing 
their own importance. You have seen the level 
that carpenters sometimes use? It contains a 
sealed tube so nearly full of liquid that space is 
left for only a single bubble of air. Turn the level 
how you will, you cannot force anything except 
the air-bubble to the top. It is so with human 
beings. Like the air-bubble, they have their 
natural level, and are sure to find it. No amount 
of boasting will ever raise you to a higher level 
among your acquaintances than you are worthy 
to occupy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE FARM. 


EW places offer better opportunities for 
F successful and even profitable amateur pho- 
tography than the farm. Men and women at 
work in all seasons and weathers, domestic 
animals toiling and in repose, Nature in her 
friendliest and sometimes 
in her loveliest forms — 
homely subjects such as 
these have been the inspi- 
ration of great artists. 
Photographs of such sub- 
jects are especially inter- 
esting to people who live 
in cities, but who spent 
their childhood on a farm. 
A girl with a camera can 
make photographs of farm 
life that will not only be of 
interest to herself and her 
friends, but that will have 
artistic and commercial 
value as well, for there is a market for farm 
pictures among the agricultural publications. 

A set of photographs of farm occupations typical 
of the changing seasons, when mounted and bound 
together, forms an attractive calendar suitable for 
a Christmas, New-year’s, or birthday gift. Good 
pictures of spots of local interest 
printed on sensitized post-cards fj 
make charming souvenirs, for which 
there is often a sale. 

If you have the time and skill, you 
may find it worth while to tint with 
water-colors, or with the transparent 
Japanese paints especially prepared 
for the purpose, some of the best of 
your landscapes or interiors after 
printing them lightly on mat-surface 
black-and-white paper. Artistic 
prints, with or without color, framed 
in wood or passe-partout, make 
attractive decorations for the home 
or the schoolroom. Enlargements 
are usually best; they can be made 
at home, but are not expensive when 
the local photographer makes them. 

The secret of success in making good pictures 
of farm life lies in choosing subjects that are typi- 
eal and common,—ordinary people working at 
their ordinary tasks in the ordinary way,—the 
things that at first seem commonplace and unin- 
teresting. 1t is important that the background 
should be characteris- 
tic of the work, the 
season, and the place, 
and that the attitudes 
of the figures should be 
unstudied. The people 
should go on with their 
work as if they had no 
idea that they were be- 
ing photographed. A 
picture in which the 
subject has paused in 
his occupation, and 
stands staring at the camera, has no artistic value. 
Much depends also on the composition of the pic- 
ture. A careful study of the subject beforehand 
will usually reveal the best way in which to 
arrange it upon the plate. 

Besides the usual forms of work and recreation 
upon the farm, there are many old-time diversions, 
such as husking-bees, quilting-parties, apple - 
parings, and barn-raisings, that have especial 
interest and attractiveness in photographs. 

The thing you must always remember is that the 
object of the picture is not to make a group por- 
trait of your family, or of your friends and neigh- 
bors, but to show clearly, and as artistically as 
possible, what is going on. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 
.V. Household Arts. 


HE four preceding articles have discussed 

the requirements and the rewards of teach- 

ing in general, and also of teaching in the 
elementary grades, the seventh and eighth grades, 
and the high school. This and the following 
papers will tell of five special branches of teaching 
that, although they require special preparation, 
are peculiarly attractive. 











Household arts is one of the latest candidates 
for a place in the school curriculum. It is less 
than a hundred years since Miss Emma Willard 
and Miss Catherine Beech th lves p 
American teachers, showed. how important for 
women is an education in household affairs. 
Miss Beecher’s ‘‘Treatise on Domestic Economy,” 
published in 1841, was perhaps the first book to 
suggest the possibility of a science of the house- 
hold. 

About thirty years later, between 1874 and 
1876, departments of household science were estab- 
lished in the state colleges of Kansas, Iowa, and 
Illinois. In the next decade a few public schools 
introduced the teaching of household science for 
girls, and, at the same time, provided instruction 
in wood-working and metal-working for boys. 
Instruction in household arts is now provided asa 
matter of course in many of the public elementary 
and high schools, in a large number of private 
schools, in nearly all technical schools, in many 
normal schools and colleges, in city settlements 
and clubs, and in rural extension teaching. 

A field so rich and varied attracts many young 
women. In teaching household arts, there is, on 
the whole, less competition, more room at the 
top, than in other branches of teaching. More- 
over, women of marked originality find them- 
selves less hampered by tradition in this new field. 
Because she is a pioneer, she can lead rather than 
follow. In teaching household arts, she finds her 
classes frequented, as no other classes are, by all 
kinds and conditions of women,—wise and simple, 
cultivated and ignorant, young and old,—for all 
have a vital interest in the household and its 
problems. She will probably be approached by 
all classes of persons who want advice, from 
society ladies to scrub-women. 

There is a great opportunity for women of real 
intelligence and initiative to do good service in giv- 
ing the right character and direction to the work. 
The woman of science who is capable of original 
research has an unusual chance to use her gifts. 
For years we have been studying the stars in 
their courses, but now we give equal attention to 
such common things as the effect of heat on food, 
and the important molecular changes induced 
thereby. The ordinary woman, too, will find that 
she can do a useful and far-reaching work in 
merely teaching little girls how to cook whole- 
some and appetizing food, how to plan well- 
balanced meals, and how to get a dollar’s worth 
of raw materials for a dollar. 

The would-be teacher should have the quali- 
ties of a good housekeeper as well as those of a 
good instructor — qualities not always found in 
combination. As a housekeeper, she must be 
able to do her marketing skilfully, and to store 
her supplies properly. She must be resourceful 
when the milk gives out, when there is not an egg 
to be had, or when the fire will not burn. She must 
be able to keep her workrooms, her cupboards, 
corners, and sinks perfectly neat. She must 

be methodical in keeping accounts, 
=" and economical of time, money, and 
" energy. Such qualities are largely 
due to habits formed in childhood. 
They can hardly be trained into a 
girl who does not have them by the 
time she is old enough to choose her 
life-work. 

As a teacher, she should be gifted 
enough to hold the attention of a class 
when the crullers are turning somer- 
saults in the frying-kettle, to maintain 
“a free order” when every child wants 
to peep into the oven at once, and 
to inspire interest even in washing 
dishes. 

For such a teacher, the opportunity 
for advancement is not lacking. In 
large public-school systems there are 
important supervisory positions that require 
women of experience and special training, and 
that pay in proportion to their importance. Places 
as heads of departments in normal or technical 
schools, or in high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, are also open to women who are capable 
executives; and outside of teaching there are 
other, not less dignified positions, open to the 
trained worker. In social service, women with a 
knowledge of sanitation, public hygiene, the care 
of children and their diet, and of the economics of 
nutrition, are in demand as settlement workers, 
members of boards of health, dietitians in hospi- 
tals, and matrons of public institutions. Indeed, 
so wide is the field that later The Companion will 
give several articles to it. 

Three kinds of institutions offer training for 
teachers of h hold arts. First are the state 
normal schools, over one hundred of which have 
departments of household arts. The course is 
of two or three years, and lays especial stress on 
pedagogical training. 

Next are the universities and colleges. More 
than thirty of the state universities and colleges 
of agriculture have well-equipped departments. 
A few of the privately endowed universities and 
some of the women’s colleges have also begun to 
offer courses. The college courses are usually of 
four years, and lead to a bachelor’s degree. They 
train especially for scientific research. 

Finally, there are the technical schools that offer 
teachers’ training courses, from two to three years 
in length, and insist particularly on practical 
efficiency. 

The girl who intends to teach household arts 
should send for the catalogues of these institu- 
tions, as well as for the catalogues of the normal 
schools and the college of agriculture of her own 
state, and compare carefully the courses offered, 
the time required for graduation, and the entrance 
requirements. The normal-school course is the 
shortest and least expensive, for tuition in that, or 
in any of the state institutions, is virtually free to 
residents of the state. 

The college or university course, although 
longer, offers the advantage of a college degree, 
and of a broader academic training. Other things 














being equal, the woman who has had a college 
training is more likely to get a position of 
responsibility. The course in the technical insti- 
tution is shorter than the college course. There 
is usually a charge for tuition, but the practical 
training is excellent. 

“Domestic science” is concerned with food, 
sanitation, hygiene, and the like. ‘Domestic art’ 
deals with sewing, garment-making, furnishing, 
and the decorative side of home life. Since a 
knowledge of both subjects is often required of 
the young teacher, the girl who hopes to specialize 
either in domestic science or in domestic art 
should during her training elect enough courses 
in the allied subject to qualify her to give instruc- 
tion in its elementary branches at least. In 
choosing a specialty, remember that at present 
there is a greater demand for capable teachers of 
domestic art than for teachers of domestic science. 
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A CROSS-STITCH COLLAR. 


HE collar of fine French crape embroidered 
in colored cross-stitch is one of the most 
attractive and fashionable finishes for the 
neck of a blouse or coat. Such collars are expen- 
sive to buy, but a girl can make one for herself at 
very little cost, and she will find the work pretty 
and interesting. 
The collar illustrated measures in depth two 
and one-half inches, and is cut on circular lines. 





If you have not a pattern from which to cut the 
collar, you can model a paper pattern by pinning 
Manila paper smoothly into place at the neck of 
your coat or blouse, and cutting it according to 
the lines of the garment. Allow one-quarter inch 
all round the collar. 

One-eighth yard of French crape—costing per- 
haps seventy-five cents a yard—will give curve 
enough for the collar. Cut the collar in two sec- 
tions, and piece it at the center of the back. The 
collar in the illustration is in four sections,—two 
small back and two larger front pieces,—which of 
course means a considerable saving in material. 
To cut the collar in one piece would have meant 
the waste of a large circular center section. You 
can join the pieces simply by lapping one section 
slightly over another, without turning under the 
edges. Then apply the embroidery so as to cover 
the cut edges. 

The shades to use are the Oriental colors—sage 
green, navy blue, brick red, and orange yellow. 
The design, as is usually the case with cross-stitch 
work, is so simple that it does not require a 
stamped pattern. 

One-quarter inch in from the edges, outline the 
collar in yellow with simple running stitches as a 
padding for the very fine over-and-over stitches 
that make the perfectly finished edge. The over- 
and-over stitches are the finest you can possibly 
make, over the line of running stitches. 

The first row of the border consists of tiny 
cross-stitches in close succession in yellow. The 
second row (lower border) consists of single 
cross-stitches in yellow, alternating with squares 
of four cross-stitches in blue. The third row is 
made of alternating squares of four cross-stitches 
in red, and single cross-stitches in yellow along 
the lower and front edges. The fourth row con- 
sists of alternating single cross-stitches in yellow, 
and squares of four cross-stitches in green—along 
the lower border only. The fifth row is made of 
yellow cross-stitches in single, close succession, 
along the lower and side borders, and in red along 
the neck edge. 

The large motif consists of cross-stitches single 
and in groups of four, arranged as in the illustra- 
tion. The spotting between the large motifs con- 
sists of squares of four cross-stitches in green. 

After you have the design, remove the surplus 
crape from the lower and the side edges, and slip 
the top edge into a bias neck-band. 

In almost any needlework shop you can pur- 
chase for a very small sum one of the small German 
booklets on cross-stitch that have colored plates. 
The designs are easily applied in simple cross- 
stitch, or in the variations of the cross-stitch, 
according to the degree of ingenuity and the taste 
of the worker. 
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A SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. 


HERE is perhaps nothing that gives children 
more pleasure in the summer than a picnic, 
with its luncheon eaten out of doors. Few 

parents, however, have the time to give their little 
folk as much of this form of amusement as the 
children themselves desire. 

Any responsible young woman who likes chil- 
dren, and is willing to take small parties of them 
on picnics and excursions, will be welcomed at 
many seashore and country resorts, and parents 
will gladly pay for her services. She may find 
employment, also, in superintending the daily 
amusements of the children of the neighborhood— 
those who are too old to need the attendance of a 
nurse, but who have too much imagination and 
animal spirits to be left with entire safety to their 
own unrestrained impulses. 









LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 

Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly 
and crusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 
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BANISHED 
COFFEE FINALLY HAD TO GO. 


The way some persons cling to coffee, even after 
they know it is doing them harm, is a puzzler. 
‘But it is an easy matter to give it up for good, 
when Postum is properly made and used instead. 
A girl writes: 

“Mother had been suffering with nervous head- 
aches for seven weary years, but kept on drinking 
coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did not give up 
coffee, as a cousin of mine had done who had 
taken to Postum. But Mother was such a slave 
to coffee she thought it would be terrible to give 
it up. 

“Finally, one day, she made the change to 
Postum, and quickly her headaches disappeared. 
One morning while she was drinking Postum so 
freely and with such relish, I asked for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum and I now drink it 
more freely than I did coffee, which never comes 
into our house now.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling, but is 
prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
temper it with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until vou know the amount that 
pleases your palate and have it served that way in 
the future. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 














Tryi it for SUNBURN to cao 
and soothe the tender, inflamed 
skin; it will soon heal without a 


blemish. Selling everywhere, or 


of price. 
Fees cee heals “Se 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


SAMPLES will be sent if you 
enclose 2c. stamp to pay postage. 
A.S. HINDS, 203 West St., Portland, Maine 


ASTHMA — 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 
what Medical knowledge and skill 
are doing now for Asthma. We HOME 
want to tell you. Write for a free TO 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. 



















P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Hay-Fever curep 








New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles 
Goiorac all —— charges east t of 
rrant - —_ Machine _ 
en years, at a very low p 

How this is.2 accomplished can n best be told 

in our new illustrated booklet, which is 
free to every Companion subscriber. To get this 
information, direct a 0 Pe Mason Com- 
Y, publishers of T e Youth’s "“Conapanion, Boston, 
ass., stating that you will be interested in learning 
urther particulars concerning the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of these Sewing 
Machines are pa distributed all over our country. 
Its Bo ogee is | ly due to the recommendations of 
purchasers. Ifa New Companion has not been sent into 
your town, ask for our special Introductory Price. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Nerve Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of insomnia, impaired nerve 
force and fatigue. Invigorates the entire system. [Adv. 














AN OVERUSED BOAT. 


“ ME on, let us go 
rowing,” proposed 
Walter Hart. 


‘**Is your boat fin- 
ished?” said Alfred 
West. 

“No. What’s the use 
of finishing it when I can 
borrow? We'll use Mr. 
Garnet’s.”’ 

“Maybe he won’t like 
it.” 

“I asked him last 
summer if I could use it 
sometimes, and he said I could. I useit lots. He 
doesn’t care. Any way, he doesn’t say anything 
about it.” 

Alfred was not so sure. He knew that Walter 
had been using Mr. Garnet’s boat a great deal, 
and guessed that more than once he had been out 
with it when the owner or some of his family or 
guests wanted it. 

“Sometimes,” he suggested, “people who are 
generous will put up with a great deal that they 
don’t like before they say anything.” 

“It’s all the same to me, so long as they don’t 
make a fuss,” said Walter. 

Two weeks later Mr. Garnet gave a picnic and 
boat-race at his place on the lake for the young 
people of the neighborhood. It was the biggest 
and jolliest affair of the whole season—and Walter 
Hart was not invited. 

He was angry and hurt. Nearly everybody else 
that he knew was invited, yet he was the best 
boatman of them all. He could have won the 
rowing honors, he thought, bitterly. 

And then he remembered that several times 
when he had returned from a row, Mr. Garnet 
or some of-his company had been on the bank, 
waiting for the boat. They had never said any- 
thing, but no doubt they had thought him presump- 
tuous, and careless of other people’s pleasure. 

He began to see that the permission to use the 
boat occasionally had given him no right to use 
it all summer, merely because there was no 
complaint about it. There was nothing in his 
relations with Mr. Garnet that entitled him to a 
use of his boat. 

And slowly he came to understand that a per- 
son has no more right to take a privilege to 
which he is not entitled than to take property 
that does not belong to him. If he does take 
privileges that are not rightfully his, others that 
might rightly have been his are likely to be with- 
held from him. 
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HOME-MADE ARCHERY TACKLE. 
It. The Arrow. 


© Maurice Thompson, one of the greatest of 
T American archers, an Indian hunting com- 
panion once said, “Most any stick do for 
bow. Good arrow heap much work.” 
So far, at least, as the arrow is concerned, he 
was right. A good arrow is “heap much work.” 


“Shoot ing- board” Clamp 
Nevertheless, a boy who can use tools with care 
and skill can make good arrows. 

The two requisites are absolute straightness 
and great stiffness. A limber arrow, no matter 
how straight it may be, will “buckle” or “gad” 
when it receives the sudden impulse of the bow- 
string. 

For target arrows, the best wood is the northern 
Norway, or red pine. It grows plentifully in 
many of the Northern States, and in southern 
Canada. If that cannot be had, the fine-grained, 
least pitchy portions of the Southern or long-leaf 
pine, or good, straight-grained spruce can be used, 
and will serve the purpose. 

You should saw the wood into pieces twenty- 
eight inches long and three-eighths of an inch 
square in section, and allow it to season for some 
weeks—the longer the better; but it should never 
be kiln-dried. A cool, dry room is the best place 
in which to keep it. The sticks are less likely to 
warp if they are kept standing on end. 

Before beginning to make the arrows, prepare 

a “shooting-board.”’ This is a perfectly straight 
piece of wood thirty inches long and two by three 
inches, with a straight V-shaped groove a quarter 
of an inch deep, cut the whole length of one side. 
If you find it hard to cut such 
a groove, make the shooting- 
board by gluing together two 
strips of wood, from the ad- 
joining corners of which a 
quarter of an inch of wood has 
been removed. The illustra- 
tion shows a shooting- board 
made in this way. A brad 
driven into the center of the groove at one end 
Serves as a stop for the arrow stick. 
: When the piece of wood that is to be made 
into the arrow has been planed perfectly straight, 
Square, and of even thickness throughout its 
length, lay it with one corner up in the groove 
of the shooting-board. The groove will hold it 
securely while you remove the corners, and thus 
convert the stick into an octagonal shaft. 

Next remove the eight corners with a small, 
sharp plane, set very fine. That leaves the shaft 
nearly round, and ready for the finishing process. 

The next thing is to take a piece of hard, close- 
grained wood, like maple, three or four inches 
long and an inch square, and through the center 


How The Feathers 
Should Set 








of it, from end to end, bore a hole three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. By sawing this piece of 
wood in halves, down through the center of the 
hole, two sticks will be produced, each having a 
three-eighths-inch groove that extends the whole 
length. 

Lay the shaft on the level surface of the bench, 
place a piece of rather coarse sandpaper on it, 
and press down with one of the grooved sticks. 
The sandpaper is thus pressed into the groove, 
until it conforms to the shape of it and fits the 
rounding shaft. Rubbing the stick, with its lining 
of sandpaper, back and forth lengthwise of the | 
arrow will remove all the inequalities in the sur- | 
face of the arrow, and leave the shaft round and 
smooth. 

Make the notch, or nock, for the string with a | 
flat file that has one rounded edge and “safe,” or 
non-cutting sides. The nock should be about a 
quarter of an inch deep, and the edges of it should 
be carefully smoothed. 

The simplest and most effective head for the 
arrow is an empty 38-caliber pistol cartridge-shell. 
Before you put it on the shaft, flatten a double-B | 
shot or a small bullet slightly by a blow with a 
hammer, and drop it into the shell. It will give 
weight and steadiness to the flight of the arrow. 

Now comes the nicest part of the process—the 
feathering. The “grey goose wing” of the old 

English archers is 








7 - by no means so 
{/ f if Vj fA good as the feathers | 
of the wing of the 





Cut the feathers 
into lengths of two 
and one-half or 
three inches, and 
split the quill 
carefully with a sharp knife. Put the broad side 
of the feather in a little wooden clamp, made by 
screwing together two pieces of pine, or other 
soft wood, five or six inches long, one inch wide, 
and three-eighths of an inch thick. While the 
clamp holds the feather, plane the quill smooth 
with a small, very sharp iron block-plane, and 
trim off the edges. 

Soak a woolen cloth in very hot water, wring it 
fairly dry, lay the feathers, ready trimmed, within 
the cloth to 
steam, and place 
a weight on them . 
to keep them flat. 
It is best to do 
that at night, so 
that the feathers 
can have until the 
next morning to grow soft and limber. Before 
you glue the feathers to the shaft, rub the portion | 
of the arrow that is to receive them with very | 
thin glue, applied with the fingers. 

Make the glue hot, and about as thick as thin | 
sirup. Apply it to the quill side of the trimmed | 
feather with a wooden toothpick, and press the 
feather into place with the fingers. Use three 
feathers, all from the same wing, right or left, on 
each shaft; one standing at right angles to the 
line that the string will take through the nock, 
the others at an angle of i20 degrees with the first 
one, and with each other. 

Leave the trimming of the feathers until they 
are perfectly dry. A sharp-pointed knife and a 
pattern cut from thin, stiff cardboard are the 
only appliances you will need for that. 

A coat of varnish applied to the whole length of 
the shaft, or a coat of paint on that portion between 
the feathers, affords valuable protection against 
dampness. It is the custom of the English archers 
to ornament their arrows with a pattern of painted 
stripes individual to each archer, and known as 
his “ribband.” It serves to identify his arrows 
wherever they may be found. 
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THE “BALTIMORE SCOOTER.”’ 
Mr toys and contrivances for the amuse- 


turkey. | 
| 





Feuthers Before Trimming 





Feathers After Trimming 





ment of youngsters are made by men, but 

any lad will declare that he gets the most 
fun out of that which he makes himself. The 
“Baltimore scooter,” a picture of which is shown 
on this page, is the invention of a small boy of 
the Monumental City, and it came about like most 
inventions through the pressure of necessity. 

The youngster was poor. He had saved his 
pennies and bought a pair of roller-skates, and 
then was so unfortunate as to break one of them. 
When the hardware dealer told him that it would 
cost as much to repair the one skate as it would 
to buy a pair of new ones, the little fellow was 
almost heart-broken. 

As he sat on the curbstone and watched his 
playmates glide by, an idea struck him. Why not 
make a big skate out of his one good skate—some- 
thing he could ride on? He looked over his skate, 
and saw that by taking off the set-screw that con- 
trolled the extension, he could separate the fore 
and after sections. 

To fasten these sections to a board was the | 
next problem. He found that by knocking off | 
the clamps and removing the rivets, the holes in | 
the foot-plate were just where they should be. 
He took a piece of board about twenty-four inches 
long and six inches wide. On each end he fas- 
tened a section of his skate by driving nails 
through the rivet-holes. 

So far, so good, but a little experimenting 
showed him that he needed something else to 
enable him to hold on to-his device. Not knowing 
how he ought to build what he wanted, he nailed 
a soap-box to the board, and on top of the soap- 
box he nailed a strip of wood to hold to. 

His first trip down the gently sloping street 
revealed to him the astonishing fact that he had 
only to lean to one side or the other in order to 
guide his machine, and that the are of the circle 
he could make depended entirely upon the width 
of the bottom of the soap-box. 





| milk, and Seltzer water. 
| purpose of both meat and drink. 





Naturally, the youngster’s first appearance on 


the hill excited the curiosity of his playmates, and 
in reply to their queries as to the name of the 
toy, the inventor proudly said it was a “Balti- 
more scooter.” The other lads were quick to see 
the possibilities and advantages of the scooter, 
and before the day was 
over several pairs of 
skates were dismantled to 
be made into scooters. 

The story of the scooter 
spread like wild-fire 
through the city, and al- 
though the first one was 
not introduced until about 
the first of February, to- 
day there are several hun- 
dred in use. 

One of the best features 
of the scooter is that the 
rider has much better 
control over it than he can have over a pair of 
skates. He can coast down the steepest hills, 
and at any time he can jumpoff. The scooter is 
so light that he can hold on to it when he jumps. 
To stop such a flight on rollers would probably 
result in a bad fall. 
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DISTANCE-SWIMMING. 


F a boy intends to take a long swim, even if it is 
| only quarter of a mile or half a mile, he should 

do as professional swimmers do, and have 
some one in a boat go along with him. By getting 
the rower to vary the speed of the boat, he can 
learn what pace is best suited to his powers for 
different distances. 

If the boat is slightly ahead of you, you will try 
hard to keep up with it. The man at the oars, 
therefore, can tire you quickly by making you 
swim just a little faster than you should, for the 
distance; or he can “tease” you into making a 
better speed than you might otherwise succeed 
in making, by keeping the boat just out of your 
reach. The principle is the same that is followed 
in a horse-race or a foot-race against “time,” when 
another horse or man acts as a pace-maker. If 
the boat is behind you, you will lose sight of it, 
and may swim off your course; if it is at one side 
of you, you will keep the course, but will have no 
benefit of pace. So it is necessary to decide first 
what you want to do, and instruct the boatman 
accordingly. 

In along swim, you may want some refreshment, 
and the nature of that refreshment is important. 
You must not forget that you are heated from 
exercise, and that the water has cooled the out- 
side of your body. Do not take any food that is 
not easily digestible. There is nothing better 
than very thin oatmeal gruel,—warm, not hot,— 
That should answer the 
If you need only 
food, take warm beef tea, unsalted. It is not as 
palatable without salt as with it, but you should 
drink as little water as possible on a long swim, 
both for reasons of hygiene, and because the less 
water you carry inside you, the more buoyancy 
you have. The less salt there is in the beef tea, 
therefore, the less you will suffer from thirst. 

You will find it helpful to rub your body thor- 
oughly with olive-oil before a long swim; and it 
hardly needs to be said that the lighter your cos- 
tume is on a distance swim, the more comfortable 
you will be. 
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A Baseball Hint.—When a ball is going past a 
young player, just out of his reach, he will often 
take off his glove, and cast it at the ball in an en- 
deavor to stop it or “knock it down.” In a real 
game, where the umpire knows the rules, a boy 
who throws his hat or glove at a batted ball would 
regret it if he should obstruct its passage; for the 
rules provide that in such case all base-runners 
shall be allowed three bases. 
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THE ‘“ PALOUSER.” 


OT all the ingenious things come from 
N **Vankeeland.’’ The Westerner, too, is 

versatile when it is necessary to adapt 
means to ends. As an illustration, there is the 
“palouser’—not a rare animal, a strange bird, or 
a patent breakfast food, but a simple and con- 
venient means of lighting your way when there 
are no lanterns at hand. 

All that you need are a candle and a lard-pail, a 
tomato-can, a sirup-tin, or even a strip of bark. 
Let us take a lard-pail. 

Make an X-shaped opening on one side of the 
ean near the center, and turn the points inward. 
The opening should be a trifle larger than the 
diameter of the candle. Exactly opposite this 
opening make a round 
hole for draft. Re- 
move the wire bail, 
hook it over the rim at 
the top and over the 
flange on the bottom, 
or, if necessary, make 
a small hole in the bot- 
tom, and hook the bail 
into it. The handle 
should be directly over the ventilator opening. 
Insert a wax candle for about half its length in 
the X-shaped opening. The inward-bent points 
of tin will hold the candle in place, and as it 
burns, you can push it up. Light the candle, and 
proceed on your journey with the full assurance 
that no matter how the wind may blow, the candle 
will burn without a flicker. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to blow it out. The palouser will throw 
a cirele of light far in advance along your path. 
The bottom and sides of the pail act as reflectors; 
therefore the brighter they are the better. Your 





inventive genius may suggest many other ways of 
making these handy little contrivances. 

If there is no lard-pail or other tin in camp, you 
can make a very good palouser from birch bark. 
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Write for Special Offer. 


. 
TIR fy s. » coaster foals rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
a of bicycles at half usual prices. DONOT 
until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO. 


Out in 
the Open 


No fear 
of the 
Burning 


Sun Ve 77 
IMENTHOLATUM 


Quickly relieves 


SUNBURN 


INSECT BITES 
Sold by all Druggists 
25 and 50*¢ ajar 


OFFER—To any one who has 
not used Mentholatum we will send 
a sample on request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large trial size package. 

THE MENTHOLATUM CO., 
138 Seneca Street - hee cemoee Cee en N.Y. 
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Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY 
















LARGEST VARIETY 


wt ITEMORE ‘ 

aae “ 
GC EDGE 
ORESSING 


FINE SHOES 





“ GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 

2 25C. CH GLOSS,”’ 10c. 
“STAR” combination for 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. ‘ AND ” size, bse 
“QUICK WHITE” (in ppeetores poe ay —_ 
ly cleans and whitens dirty 
”* cleans and whitens BUC BUCK. NUBUCK, ‘SUEDE, 
and CANVAS SHOES. In round white cakes packed 
in zinc boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not kee <P the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Aibany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 
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Put a Gas Light on 
Your Bicycle 


The “ Search-Light’’ makes its 
own gas. It lights the whole road. 


For your tires you need the 


PUMP.” 
Your 


“ BRIDGEPORT 
It’s a-superior pump. 
dealer carries both. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
samGarent BRASS CO., 


. Station ‘s 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


SINUS DISEASE. 






















all 

te sinuses are cavities or 
asd chambers in the head that com- 
Ka) municate with the nasal cavities. 

“4 The most important of them is the 
antrum, which is situated in the 
upper jaw. They are lined with 
mucous membrane, like all the cavities of the 
body that communicate with the external air, and 
often suffer from infections and inflammations, 
which find their way to them through the nose. 
The antrum, moreover, is sometimes infected by a 
decaying tooth. 

One of the most painful complications of influ- 
enza is the spreading of inflammation into a sinus. 
When the inflammation is so serious that pus 
forms, there will be severe suffering until the 
pus discharges, either naturally, or by means of 
surgical intervention. Sometimes there is a dis- 
charge, but not enough to permit the tissues to 
heal completely. In that case, the patient, long 
after the acute attack of grippe is past, suffers 
from a constant slight discharge, accompanied 
with aches and pains, and generally impaired 
health. 

If, during a severe cold in the head, or an attack 
of grippe, there is pain in one side of the face, or 
a constant discharge from only one nostril, it is 
virtually certain that there is some inflamma- 
tion in a sinus. If the frontal sinus instead of 
the antrum is involved, the pain will be felt over 
the eyes, or over one eye. 

In many cases relief comes with a sudden dis- 
charge of pus through the nostril, and this can 
sometimes be hastened by the inhaling of warm 
vapor. If the inflammation has been severe, the 
membranes will be tender for some time, and the 
patient must be careful. 

A septic condition of any part of the head is, of 
course, a dangerous thing, for it is always possi- 
ble that it may spread to adjacent parts—to the 
eyes, perhaps, or even to the brain. Do not think 
of home treatment. Call a physician at once, for 
he only can tell how serious the matter is, and 
when the moment has come for assisting nature 
in relieving the situation. 


G 
. SS. 
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PINK GINGHAM. 






HERE was a sound of wheels, 

the gate creaked open; the 
wheels came on again and stopped, 
the gate creaked shut; then the 
wheels rolled up to the horse-block ; 
the girls jumped out of the surrey 
and ran into the waiting arms of 
their father and mother. Old Major, the horse, 
ambled out to the barn for his supper, according 
to his usual Friday evening schedule. 

“Why, mother,” cried Gertrude, “I never saw 
you look so pretty! And father, too! What has 
come over you? I see—the most sensible thing 
you ever did in your life; but how did you come 
to do it? I thought wild horses would not drag 
you out of brown and black, or pa away from a 
black string tie.” 

The sweet, white-haired lady blushed self-con- 
sciously; father, in the ruddy sixties, laughed 
boyishly. It was mother who answered: 

“My dear, I thought you might feel that a pink 
gingham dress was foolish for a white-haired old 
woman of sixty. I never had one before. I was 
the middle girl in a large family, and mother kept 
us in blue calico. When I began to teach, at six- 
teen, I had to wear dresses that looked ‘older,’ 
and after we were married I always bought my 
clothes for their washing and wearing qualities. 

“But the other Saturday, when we were in town, 
pa said he must have a necktie, and I wanted a 
new gingham dress. We had finished our list, and 
I saw pa go over to buy an old black string tie 
suchas he has worn all his life. I saw him take 
up a colored tie, and look at it just a moment and 
lay it down again, and as soon as he was through 
I just marched over there. Your pa has worked 
hard all his life. 

“I just said to the clerk, ‘Let me see the colored 
ties, please,’ and I picked out three. Yes, I did, 
a dollar and a half for neckties at One clip. That 
soft, dark red one, and a blue with a small dot, 
and a brown with a little white line, and I said, 
‘I’ll take ’em all.’ I paid fifty cents apiece for 
them—and came away. Now, pa.” 

“Pa” moved over and stood with his back to 
the open fire. 

“Well, you know how ma has always thought 
of every one else but herself. She always had 
plants with flowers in the windows and she always 
made you girls look nice. But when you went 





away, I missed the color somehow, and one day 
it came over me that I never saw your ma wear 
anything bright. Thinks I, ‘She probably doesn’t 
care for them at her time of life.’” 

“How about your time of life?” gibed his wife, 
pleasantly. 

“But when she went to buy her gingham, I saw 
her pick up that piece of pink and run her hand 
over it as if she liked it. I made up my mind 
that she should have a pretty dress for once in her 
life. So I told. Elword to cut it off, and I felt so 
silly I was afraid to giveit to her!” Father 
chuckled. “We both came home kind of silent 
and sheepish. I’ve seen that old thief of a bird- 
dog come in just like that and fling himself down 
behind the stove without a whimper for his supper. 
By and by we compared our purchases. I was 
for taking back two of the ties, but your ma held 
out.” Here mother interposed: 

“The gingham was a fifteen-cent quality, and I 
made it as elaborate as it would iron easily, and 
in the evening we dress up. Your pa puts on his 
red tie or his blue one, and one evening I had on 
my brown gingham, and he put on his brown tie, 
and we just matched.” 

“Just the same as we always have.” 

“You don’t know how much company it has 
been, and how many things we think of to say, 
dressed up that way,” finished mother. 

“I am going to get her a blue one next week,” 
said father, rocking comfortably. 
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THE LAND OF POETRY. 


ISIT the home of a peasant:in Tuscany on 

some winter’s evening, and you will be sur- 
prised and charmed, writes Mr. Richard Bagot in 
“The Italians of To-Day.” Gathered round the 
kitchen fire after the day’s work is done, these 
peasants, fresh from their rough labor in the fields 
and vineyards, vie with each other in reciting 
poetry and telling stories. Generally both are 
extemporaneous, and often they have a good deal 
of poetic grace and imagination. 


The gift of noatiing improvised poetry is ndt 
however, confined to the peasants in Tuscany. I 
know of an instance that occurred in my own 
——— not so very a ago that certainly 
could not have occurred anywhere but in Tuscany. 
A local doctor was driving to catch a train at a 
station a few miles from me, and on his way he 
was accosted by a colleague who happened to be 
looking over his garden wall. The colleague 
shouted out a line of improvised verse to him; 
upon which the other 7 pulled up his horse 
and capped the line with another. 

Doctor number two responded, and for three 
hours the poetic contest was continued without 
cessation. In the meantime the whole of the vil- 
lage had turned out to listen, and to make wagers 
on which would be the first to lack an inspiration. 
It was only as dusk came on that doctor number 
— ~ rae that he was on his way to catch 
a train 

Whether a patient was expecting him, I know 
not, but I feel convinced that such a detail would 
not have been allowed to interfere with this war 
of verses. 

It is interesting to see that even the illiterate 
ay detect at once the slightest departure 

rom the => which the original lines are set, 


and id e to have lost the match. 
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THE KIND THAT RISES. 


N interesting and significant incident is told 
in the New York Sun by a member of a law 
firm who hired a Russian Jew as office boy. He 
was small, and obviously underfed, and his em- 
ployer soon arranged that he should have at least 
one good meal a day in a near-by restaurant. 
Later he got lodgings for him in a better district 
than that in which he had grown up. 


Within a year he was attending lectures at an 
evening law school. In the office, he did not wait 
to be told what to do. He did things. When he 
had a moment’s leisure he “boned” law books. 

Some time in his second year he asked advice on 
a point of law, saying he did not agree with the 
law-school lecturer on the matter. 

“Ask me to-morrow. I’m busy,” said the lawyer. 

“But please tell me where to look. It won’ do 
me any good unless I have it to-day.” 

“Why not?” 

The ry replied, “Well, you see, I lecture to- 
night, and the point comes up.” 

“Lecture where? to whom?” ‘ 

“Why, to | class. I have thirty boys, and I’m 
delivering last year’s law-school lectures to them 
at ten cents a head.” 

The lawyer looked up the point for his confrére, 
who is now a rising lawyer in a great city. 

en this ex-newsboy and product of the streets 
and_night-schools was first employed, he could 
spell, write clear English, and parse, which is more 
than a good many high-schoo uates can do. 
He got his English in the old-fashioned way, 
through spelling, grammar and writing; but he 
could not have passed an entrance examination in 
“English,” because he could not have told the plot 
of “Henry Esmond.” i 
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DOUBLY AN AGNOSTIC. 


ROFESSOR Haley had been much annoyed by 

the persistency with which a young man, who 
boasted of being an agnostic, discussed his relig- 
ious beliefs in the history class. One day he was 
giving his class a brisk oral examination. The 
young man, always ready to argue, was having a 
hard time with the direct, pointed questions that 
Professor Haley shot at him. 

“I believe,” remarked the professor, after a 
bit, with his usual lisp, ‘that you are an agnothtic 
in religiouth matterth.” 

—— a,” ee yo young _— promptly, 
scenting an opportun 0 esca) rom the grill- 
ing to which he was bein subjected. - 

“T can athure Zou said the professor, setting 
down a zero in his grade-book, “that you are an 
agnothtic in hithtory ath well.” 
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THE ATTRACTION. 


DVERTISING is such an art, says a publicity 

expert in the Washington Star, that many 

people actually buy periodicals as much for the 
advertisements as for the reading-matter. 


I sat in an editor’s office the other day when a 
poet entered. 

“Glad to see you’ve accepted that sonnet of 
mine,” the poet said, feverishly pushing back his 
< hair. “I hope it will be widbly read.” 

“It’s sure to be,” said the editor. ‘It’s sure to 
be. I’ve placed it next to one of our most stri- 
king ads.” 
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You can get Good Pictures 
just as soon as you geta 


Premo Jr. 


It’s great fun to make pictures 
yourself. And a Premo Junior is 
so simple to operate, so sure in its 
results, that any boy or girl can start right in with one and 
get pictures that are good enough for anybody. 

These cameras load in daylight, have tested lenses, automatic 
shutters for time and snap shot exposures, and are so inexpen- 
sive that any boy or girl can have one. Prices: 1$x 2%, $1.50; 

4x31, $2.00; 2}x 44, $3.00; 34x44, $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 

To parents—The Premo Juniors are real cameras, well and strongly 
made. They have carefully tested lenses, automatic shutters, two finders, 
and load in daylight. You cannot give your boy or girl anything that car- 
ries more fun with it, and you’d enjoy making pictures with one of them 
yourself, 

Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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“It’s a Hit”— 
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Here's the first chance for you to get the same Safety 
Tread for your bicycle that you see on most of the big 
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1 automobiles. 























Diamond 


Saf e * 
(Squeegee) Tread Bicycle Tire 
“*No oil to dread with the Diamond Red Safety Tread’’ 


The Safety Tread feature alone would make this the best tire for 
your bicycle, but in addition you get the oil-proof, easy-riding 
and practically puncture-proof advantages that you can find 
combined in no other bicycle tires than the Diamond. 
Write today for Diamond Bicycle Tire Book, Free. 
For sale by 


ia C) am Dyers) ls a a a 


If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Parcel 
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The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


This Camp Lamp requires water and carbide only, and burns with an 
intense light for over three hours without refilling. No grease, smoke, dirt 
or oil. Throws a steady light over 100 feet. Can be hung up in a tent, 
or worn comfortably on a hat or belt, leaving both hands free. Equally 
serviceable for farmers and teamsters detained at their work after dark. 
The Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and produces 
a 14-candle-power light. 


Duck Cap. If desired, 
we can furnish a Duck 
Cap with a special front 
to which Lamp may be 
attached for 25c., post- 
paid. Sizes 67% to 7%. 


For One Subscription 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp will be given free and post- 
paid to any Companion subscriber who between July 3d 
and August 30th sends us one new solicited subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion at $2.00. This is a 
Special Offer, and is g only during the time stated. 
Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 


Post, prepaid anywhere in the U. S. (east of Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE big workroom of | 
7 Symonds & Pritchard’s | gant suit!’’ exclaimed Hetty 
cloak department was in | Strudd. 
readiness for a new week’s| her to ask us to her house.’’ 
work. Sewing-girls, machine- | 
girls, cutting-, basting- and pressing-girls, all | sponded Ardella. 


‘*My! Wa’n’t that an ele- 


‘*It was real nice in 





**T call it flaunting,’’ re- 


were in their places as the clock struck the | if she asked me on her knees.”’ 


morning hour. 

All, that is to say, except one; in the midst 
of a little’group of workers who with deft 
fingers were finishing off otherwise completed 
garments, a chair stood empty for full fifteen 
minutes after the time had sounded. Then 
a pretty young person, like a miniature whirl- 
wind, hurriedly slipped into the seat. 

‘*You’re worse’n a cyclone, Sue Emmons!’’ 
complained one girl, picking up various articles 
seattered by the newcomer. 

Sue looked about furtively. 

**Pecky’ll take my head off this time, sure!’’ 
she whispered. 
I’ve been late!’’ 


‘*You’re behind the times, ’’ returned Ardella | lights up a room so. 


Jones. ‘*Nomore Pecking about 
this shop, thank goodness !’’ 

**Pecky was a good soul,’’ put 
in HettyStrudd. ‘‘Dell’s mad be- 
cause Miss Peck said her stitches 
were in time—one of them saved 
nine. ’’ 

Ardella flushed angrily, 
the girls tittered. 

‘+ Less noise !’’ called the super- 
intendent. 

The girls bent their eyes to 
their work, but in a few moments 
they renewed their conversation 
in careful tones. 

‘What did you mean about 
Pecky?’’ murmured Sue. ‘‘She 
sick ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ breathed Hetty. 
‘*Somebody’s died, and she’s 
come in for a lot of money.’’ 

‘*Has she left here?’’ 

‘*What do you suppose she’d 
stay for, when she can keep serv- 
ants and drive a span?’’ 

Sue’s eyes twinkled; she could 
more easily imagine the stout 
forewoman guiding a pair of 
shears than a lively pair of 
horses. But she only said, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m glad for her.’’ 

**T’m not!’’ muttered the mis- 
anthropic Ardella. ‘* Money 
ought to go where it’s needed! 
It ain’t fair, and I’d like to tell 
her so!’’ 

‘*You’ll never get a chance!’’ 
retorted Hetty. ‘‘Symonds & 
Pritchard won’t be swell enough 
for her trade. ’’ 

That very Monday morning 
Miss Ann Peck, former fore- 
woman, sat in her little sitting- 
room and tried to think. She 
was a short, round woman, with 
quick black eyes. 

“IT can’t get hold of it,’’ she 


and 


said to herself, as she gazed round her little | most of the books, too; 
She well remembered the day | them, and they call for a sight of dusting.’’ 
It was when she | 


apartments. 
she took possession of them. 
was promoted to the position of forewoman, 
and her increased wages gave her a comfortable 
sense of security. 
luxurious then. For fifteen years she had 
cooked her breakfasts and suppers on the little 
gas-stove. 


should, being’s it’s a north room !’’ 
years the clatter and roar of the city street had | 
forced themselves on her weary brain. 

Now she was to leave them. She was to 








**She won’t do that in that handsome skirt, ’’ 
| said Sue, with a laugh. 
when she was only Pecky, and used to scold | 


**T always liked her 


me for being late. 

The next Sunday afternoon, Sue Emmons, | 
in her very best gown, went out to Newtown 
to call on Miss Peck. 

‘*My, ain’t it pretty!’’ exclaimed that young 
woman, looking in frank admiration about the 
cozy library. 

**Tt’s well enough,’’ returned Miss Peck, 
without animation. ‘‘But it ain’t according 
to my taste. When I clean, I’m going to get 


‘**It’s the third time running | rid of all this old-style stuff and buy a nice red 


| plush set. I always did favor red plush, it 


ORAWN BY W A KIRKPATRICK 





“I'M GOING TO GET RID OF ALL THIS OLD-STYLE STUFF 


AND BUY A NICE RED PLUSH SET.” 


I’d never look into | 


Miss Peck kept Sue to supper. 
‘*Tt’s real nice to see somebody,’’ she said. 
‘*The country’s a mortal lonely place. 


**Do you have many callers?’’ inquired Sue. 
**Some.’’ Miss Peck spoke with reserve, 


For fifteen years she had wished | but she added, in a burst of confidence, ‘*T? ve | 
that the morning sun would shine into her | joined a church circle. 
front window—‘‘which it ain’t in nature it) | works of a Mr. Browning now. 
For fifteen | | pretty poetry, but I ain’t sure I sense it all.’’ | of fig-tree, known to naturalists as the Ficus 


When Sue left, Miss Peck hugged and kissed | 
| her. 


‘*Come again, dear,’’ she said. “It’s done | 


have sun all day, the peace of the country, | me a lot of good to see you.’ 


and nothing to do. 


As the days went on, Miss Peck went fre- | 





‘*T wouldn’t go to see her | 


I’m going to put away | 


I can’t | 
The two rooms had seemed | sleep nights for listening to the stillness. ’’ 


They’re reading the | 
He makes real | 


Symonds. 
reverses already. ’’ 


| Peck, ‘‘but it ain’t from money losses.. I want 
|my work, and mark my word, Mr. Symonds, 


| you’ll die a poor man if that woman up-stairs | | 


| don’ t cut nigher to the cloth. ”’ 

‘*But you, a rich woman, surely can’t wish 
| to take up shop work again!’’ 
‘**T’ve been turning it over in my mind, and 
| it’s this way, Mr. Symonds.’’ Miss Peck spoke 
| impressively. 
and some for another. I’m fitted to be your 
forewoman, and it ain’t any use going against 
what’s bred in the bone. Doing nothing don’t 
suit me, nor,’’ with a reminiscent shudder, 
| ‘church circles. 
economical and in bossing girls, and it don’t 
seem right to hide it in a napkin.”’ 

Mr. Symonds pondered for a moment. He 
knew it would be for his advantage to take 
back Miss Peck; things had not gone well since 
her departure. 

‘*You needn’t give me any pay,’’ 
Miss Peck. 

Mr. Symonds shook his head. ‘‘I can’t enter 
into any such unbusinesslike arrangement as 
that. °” 

‘*Well, make it as low as you can. 
money I want, land knows.’’ 

Mr. Symonds ventured one more objection : 

‘*You’ll find it inconvenient, 
living so far out of the city.’’ 

Miss Peck let her bright black 


continued 


*Tain’t 


well. ’’ 

The next Monday morning, 
when Symonds & Pritchard’s 
girls trooped in to their work, 
they found Miss Peck standing 
in her old position at the head of 
the cutting-table. 
bright and shining, and 
cheeks red. One hand held a 
brilliant new pair of shears, 
while the other deftly adjusted a 


The girls stared in amazement, 
but Miss Peck vouchsafed no ex- 
planation. Sue came bustling 
in, late, as usual. 

‘*Why, Miss Peck !’’ she began, 
but Miss Peck cut her short. 

‘*Get to your work, Sue Em- 
mons, ’’ she said, curtly, ‘‘and if 
you’re late again this week 
you’ll be docked! Look out, 
there, Lucy Brown! You’re 
wasting a whole inch on that 
coat-sleeve! You’ll never make 
a good cutter if you don’t reckon 
nigher’n that!’’ 


& Cay 
TREE - KILLER. 
HE huge fig-trees of the 
Orinoco attract the imme- | 
But the ceiba, 


eler. 


Conquistadores. Up the Orinoco 
and Down the Magdalena,’’ 


has a wonderful expanse of | 
branches for which nature has supplied spe- | 


cial props. These are large buttresses, from 
six to twelve inches thick, and from ten to 
| twenty feet above the ground, that project 
like rays from all sides of its lofty trunk. Were 
| it not for these peculiar stays, the tree would 
| be uprooted by the first violent wind to which 
| it might be exposed. 

But more wonderful far than the ceiha is 
a tree called by the natives by the expressive 
name of matapalo, tree-killer. It is a species 


denroica. It is at first only a feeble climbing 
| shrub, sometimes resembling a vine, but it 
soon spreads itself over the tree on which it has 
fastened itself, and eventually encloses it in 
a tubular mass. It is a veritable boa-constrictor 


‘*It seems kinder mean for me to be getting | quently to Symonds & Pritchard’s workroom. | of the vegetable world, for sooner or later 
the good of my second-cousin, Rebecca Hilton’s | She would wander round, speaking to the girls, 


money, 


‘**But land! 


same blood. I’ll have the Lord’s own quiet, 


and a whole pattern to cut from, with no fear | fingers would twitch nervously, 


of waste. ’’ 


the pretty suburban cottage that was a part 
of her inheritance, she appeared in the work- 


when she wouldn’t so much as look at | or she would stand at the long table where her 
me when she was alive,’’ thought Miss Peck. | successor superintended the cutting. Her sharp 
I’m not to blame for being of the | gaze took in every scrap and shred that fell 


| from the busy shears. Sometimes her plump 


and her lips 


lopen as if to speak, but she always checked 
A few weeks after Miss Peck had moved into | herself. 


| 


room where she had worked so long as fore- | 


woman. 

‘**T thought they’d hearten you up a bit,”’ 
she said, as she distributed the flowers among 
the girls. 
forenoon, sitting quietly by herself, and noting 
every detail with keen eyes. The super- 
intendent, formerly her superior, treated her 
with deference, and Mr. Symonds himself 
cordially shook her hand. When she was once 
more out in the street, she gave a small but 
audible grunt. 

‘*H’m-m!’’ she said. ‘‘I never saw such a 
Slack piece as that new forewoman!’’ 


Her hands were filled with daffodils. | 


She stayed the greater part of the | 


One day, instead of mounting to the work- 
room, she stopped at the firm’s private office. 
Mr. Symonds was at his desk. 

“*T’ve got something to say to you,’’ began 
Miss Peck, with an air of determination that 
seemed to demand instant attention. 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ inquired Mr. 
Symonds, pleasantly. 

There was a pause; Miss Peck plaited her 
handkerchief into tiny folds. 

‘**Don’t hesitate to tell me if I can be of any 
service to you,’’ Mr. Symonds said, encour- 


agingly. 


‘*T want you to give me back my old plate, ’’ 
said Miss Peck. 
‘‘Why, my good woman!’’ exclaimed Mr. 





| it crushes the life out of its victim. After the 
incarcerated trunk has been stifled and des- 
troyed, the grotesque form of the parasite, 
tubular, corkscrew-like, or otherwise fantas- 
tically contorted, continues to maintain an 
independent existence among the straight- 
stemmed trees of the forest, the image of an 
eccentric genius in the midst of a group of 
sedate citizens. 
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AN UNUSUAL MINISTER. 


OHNNY’S mother could not go to church 
J on Easter Sunday, but Johnny returned 
with exciting news. 

‘*Mother, what do you think? The minister 
went up into the pulpit wearing a crown on 
his head, and he had palms in his hands.’’ 

‘*Johnny, I just don’t believe it! Surely 
our minister would never do anything so 
unusual !’” 

‘*T guess, mother, it would be a good deal 

|more unusual if he didn’t have any crown 
| on his head or palms in his hands !’’ 
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‘*T hope you haven’t met with | 


‘*T do feel kinder reversed,’’ responded Miss | 


**Some are fitted for one thing | 


My talent lies in cutting | 


eyes fall. 
‘*T’yve made arrangements, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘It seems real good | 


to get back to my old lodgings. | 
I didn’t suit the country very | 


Her eyes were | 


her | 


pattern upon a piece of cloth. | 


diate attention of the trav- 
writes H. | 
J. Mozans in ‘* Following the | 








It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 


GIRLS ! 


We give the celebrated Barnett Doll for selling our 
Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, etc. We want every 
little girl who reads this advertisement to write for 
a picture of this Doll, absolutely FREE. 

our name and address on a postal-c ard will be 
sufficient. Write to-day. Address, 


G. D. BARNETT & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


SAWYER’S Uf SEPTOLA 


eee ee MARK 


KEY TO HEALTHY HOMES > 


























QUICK RELIEF 


Accidents will happen ; children are seldom 


free from some kind or other. Septola not 
only relieves immediately, but being a per- 
fect antiseptic, its use by Surgeons and 
Physicians everywhere is the best recom- 
mendation for cuts, burns, bruises, stings, 
etc. It has no equal for the sick-room. 
10c., 25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00 Bottles 


At Your Grocer’s or Druggist’s 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co., 
Makers of the Famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue, 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Send Postal for Premium Offer of 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


TRADE 


CELSIOR’ 
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THE BEST FENCE is the cheapest. EXCELSIOR 


is best, because it is completely coated with 
melted zinc, and so rendered ‘ Rust-Proof."’ It 
is the fence for permanency, protection and orna- 
ment. It is used for parks, estates and home 
grounds. There is no other fence in the same 


class as EXCELSIOR “ RUST-PROOF.” 
Hardware Dealers Sell It. 
Weerect these fences for customers when desired 


Write for Cateios ue ‘I’ 
Rust-Proof’ 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


and sample showing 
Sinish. 
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BOY’S 
Indian 


Play Suit 


While 
They 
Last 


70c. 


Each 


Formerly $1.25 





This durable summer Play Suit consists 
of 1 Jacket, 1 pair of Trousers, and 1 War- 
Bonnet. The Jacket and ‘Trousers are 
made of khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow 
and red. The War-Bonnet has bright- 
colored feathers round the crown, and is 
adjustable in size. Any size Suit furnished 
from 6 to 12 years of age inclusive. When 
you order, be sure to state size wanted 


These Suits were priced at $1.25. Until 
our limited stock is exhausted we will sell 
them for only 70 cts. each, delivered free 
anywhere in the New England States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
ESS SS SSS SSS SS 
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Everything About This Flour 2%, 
Is Special. : Sigs 


A special mill, with every facility, was built to 
14 


Mm betes 


produce it. Specially blended wheat gives it its 
marked quality so that it is literally “BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” you have ever used. Be- 
sides the mill, the wheat and the skill, our guar- 
antee is also special. You are not left to chance 
with Daniel Webster Flour. 


Our Guarantee. 


If this flour fails to make the best bread 
you have ever baked — after using one bag 
or barrel —the price will be refunded. 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you, 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 



























rye" really must have a Climax Couch 
in the house. It is a guarantee of 
(2) 

comfortable rest for the extra guests. 
Closed, it occupies little room. Extended, 
it is a full size spring bed. 


You want a couch; so buy the Climax 
and be prepared for emergencies. It is a better investment 
than a folding bed, and less expensive than an ordinary couch. 


You will find the leading furniture and house-furnishing 
dealers have the Climax Couch in stock. Ask to see it. 
Note that when open the sides are of equal height. No other 
extension couch has this excellent feature. 


You will always be glad you got a Climax Couch, 
because it is so easy to move about from one room to another— 
from the bedroom to the veranda—from city home to summer 
cottage. If room is scarce, you can buy your Climax Couch 
with a spacious clothes box underneath. 








You would like an illustrated booklet telling 
all about the Climax Couch. Write for it. 








U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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is 
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What could 

be more 

restful, 

invigorating 

a0) 

cr and 

altogether 

== healthful than 

es a vacation 
spent 

camping out 

on the 





shore of some 
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Get Ready for Summer 








The 
Wall Tents 
we offer 
here 
are especially 
adapted for 
camping. 


They are 
_made of 8-oz. 


duck 


and will give 
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lake or good * 
service. Lisi 
stream ? ge 

os 
PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY FREIGHT eo 
‘ OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. a 
. ALL TENTS TENT FLYS 5 
“ nap else at popes gana aesns aaa en ae ee The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- eS 
: zx F feet 7 feet 3 feet $6.00 able addition to a tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 
a0) x 9 feet 7 feet 3 feet 7.00 protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can os 
9% x 12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 9.75 prong, ge wn taadnapeh-o-0 —" 5 
PERRY arr Sapeee ners BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 2 
32 fetes lt le lee lerla tee i a Sh aC ! (ac ee feed <3) 











